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poetry 


Nocturnal  Playground 
By  Janet  Banks 


The  mind  is  a playground 

For  whatever  one  wants  it  to  be. 

The  night  bird  comes  out 
When  the  sun  goes  down 
And  the  moon  dances  out 
Bringing  sleepiness  to  some  and 
in  others  an  awakening. 

Lovers  come  out  of  their  hideaways. 
Weirdos  slither  out  of  their  crevices 
To  be  freaky  all  night. 

Inside  the  sleepers  are  in  their  beds, 

Minds  faraway  while  some  of  them 
Twist  and  contort  in  a 
Nightmarish  chaotic  cloud; 

The  mind  at  night  is  a nocturnal  playground, 
A host  where  anyone  and  anything  can  find 
A place  to  play. 
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Global  Obsession 
By  Janet  Banks 


Women  together,  Black,  White, Tan  and  Red 
marching  like  soldiers  going  to  war 

on  a quest  to  conquer  and  strengthen  our  self-confidence 

filing  in  lines  on  universal  trips, 

we  all  have  a common  bond  of  Hair  salons 

full  of  fast  talking 

gossiping,  curlers  flying,  hair  burning  sessions: 

Nail  salons  with  the  smell  of  acetone, 
colorful  nail  splashes  of  gold,  copper, 
pink,  coral,  pewter  and  fire  engine  red. 

Clothing  stores  with  tight  fitting  rooms, 
two-way  mirrors,  tugging,  zipping,  and  laughing. 

Boutiques  filled  with  accessories  such  as 
big  gold  shiny  hoops,  dainty  little  pearls, 
diamonds,  belts,  and  utility  purses. 

Were  on  a crusade  to  re-invent  ourselves 
to  keep  it  fresh, 
playing  dress  up  like  we  all  did 
when  we  were  little  girls. 

Then  we  grow  up. 

It’s  a Global  Obsession  where  there  are  no  differences. 

It’s  a Girl  Thing. 
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Mi  Amor  Primero 
By  i heophilus  Clark 


We  met  when  I was  three 
Not  formally  introduced, 

Gotta  hold  of  her 
I could  never  let  her  loose. 

Thoughts  of  her  Missouri  flooded  my  brain 
Cheat  on  her,  never 
I’d  have  to  be  insane. 

That  walk  she  has,  damn 
Check  that  bounce  in  her  step. 

At  the  park  late  nights 
I remember  we  crept. 

A rich  girl  wit  a whole  lotta  knowledge 
She’s  payin  my  way  to  get  through  college. 
Seeing  others  wit  her, 

Doesn’t  get  me  mad. 

I just  think  about  all  the  fun  we  had. 

To  my  first  love 
I’ll  always  be  true. 

Thanks  for  the  always  being  there 
I love  you  boo. 
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A Mother’s  Contemplation 
By  iracey  Coffman 


Where  is  your  hand  little  one ? 

Ah,  there  it  is ...  comfort  nestles  in. 
Now  match  your  steps  with  mine, 
Keeping  me  grounded  and  secure — 
allow  me  to  be,  not  alone  and  unsure; 
And  who  better  to  ease  the  Tiresome, 
Guilty  burdens  of  maturity, 
than  the  uncallused  palm 
and  fingertips  of  my  own  child, 
raised  preciously  to  my  humble  lips ? 
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memoirs  in  b-minor 
By  Ben  Diggman 

i left  the  busy  halls  outside 

with  the  simple  click  of  a hotel  door. 

the  view  was  you  perched  on  golden  roses, 

a pear-shaped  guitar  molded  to  your  slight  frame. 

sitting  ten  feet  from  the  window 

but  lost  in  the  blue  hue  of  evening 

your  fingers  played  me 

as  they  lightly  teased  the  shimmering  strings. 

in  the  doorway  i stood  frozen, 
afraid  to  disturb  the  perfect  moment 
placed  before  me. 
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the  verdict  of  a halfwit 
By  Ben  Diggman 


twenty  pieces  of  mcnugget  love  and  were  rollin’, 
the  complacent  grip  of  pastel  orange  streetlights  directing 
an  incomplete  script  of  nonsensical  ramblings, 
another  friday  night  in  misery 
our  favorite  state. 

air  seeps  silently  into  smoke-filled  cars  like 
the  blood  sneaking  quietly  through  the  drugstreams 
of  this  culture  of  over-medicated  children, 
forget  kindergarten,  we  learned  to  smile  in  therapy. 

there  is  no  genius  here 
artist,  writer,  or  scholar 
4eve,  passion,  or  beauty 
nothing 
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angyi  cl.  seeress 
By  Ben  Diggman 


we  could  have  been  here  forever, 
the  once  nurturing  warmth  of  heated  metal 
has  become  a chilling  omen  of  comfort’s  end. 
is  she  sleeping? 

i’m  too  tired  to  turn  my  head, 
too  caught  up  in  the  puddles  of  memories 
gathering  in  the  spaces  between  the  bright  yellow  bars 
of  the  cage  beneath  this  pitiless  bed. 

before  long  the  son  will  appear, 
exposing  all  of  the  faults  on  the  surface, 
shadows  will  resume  guard  over  treasured  secrets 
and  a new  mourning  will  begin. 
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Life  in  a Bag 
By  Josh  Dickey 


Hanger 

Bucket 

Back  street  alley 

Fingers 

Toes 

Growing  a new  body 

Needle 

Poison 

Burning  the  heart  and  lungs 

Cells 

Tissue 

Nameless  form  of  "life" 

Knife 

Shovel 

Scraping  out  the  flesh 

Problem 

Choice 

Anything  but  a child 

Hose 

Vacuum 

A brain  in  a bag 
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how  easy  it  is 
By  Jeremy  Gleeson 


how  easy  it  is 
to  run  this  race. 

i started  out  with  much  vigor 
and  my  legs  produced  a nice  stride. 

all  around  me  was  the  crowds  applause 
pushing  me  along  giving  me  a false  sense  of  self. 

now  i’m  over  that  grassy  knoll 
the  crowd  is  behind  me. 

that  race  of  infinite  possibilities 
it  seems  a burden  more  than  privilege. 

running  now  without  the  applause 
slowing  to  a trot,  a walk. 

there  is  not  enough  love  of  self  to  keep  up 
others  have  gone  by  me. 

i’m  sitting  on  the  side  watching 
wishing  i could  run. 
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Inspiration 
By  Jessica  Harper 

Aspiring  to  write,  a young  voice  stretches  off  the  page  only  praying 
to  inspire  and  leave  a lasting  impression  like  those  she  studies;  Emily 
Dickinson,  Lord  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  Mary  Shelley.  She  critiques 
vigilantly  to  learn  their  secrets,  while  the  words  pour 
like  rain. 


"Suspended  from  a motorized  vehicle 
Convoying  over  concrete  paths 
The  cosmos  sends  signal 
Chert  and  limestone  breaks, 

Once  blown  like  salt  from  a tablecloth 
Suddenly  give  way 
F 

A 

L 

L 

I 

N 

G 

into  a pile  on  highway  andV8  masterpiece. 
Breaks  --  steering  no  use 
Now  along  side  both  of  these  modern  marvels 
and  one  stack  of  ancient  sediment 
One  might  consider  what  is  genius? 

Mother  Nature  offers  passage 
Taking  the  road  side  pasture 
Full  beauty  revealed  from  leisurely  speed 
One  minute  energy  in  the  vast  plain 
On  ancient  transport  seeking  her  mercy 
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Traveling  beyond  soft  grass 
Suddenly  descending  her  ravine 
Clamorous  mountain  surrounding 
Savage  wind  tunnels  past  vibrating  flesh 
Flaming  star  firing  UV  missiles 
Sweat  penetrating  ocular  perception 
Stopping  in  defeat  to  rest  weak  flesh 
As  if  feeling  pity,  opening  eyes  cry 
Cool  pellets  drown  the  noon  heat 

Venturing  ahead  over  mineral 
Coming  again  to  man’s  own  rock 
Hoping  for  solace  in  climate  control 
Cool  yet  damp  and  exhausted 
Crouched  under  thousands  of  generations  past 
Reflection  finds  ease  as  companion 
Alone  yet  surrounded  by  life 
Majestic  yet  Fierce 
Nature’s  contradiction" 

When  an  author  puts  pen  to  page,  he  or  she  opens  a piece  of  soul 
for  all  the  world  to  view.  It  is  no  wonder  the  reception  of  this 
magnificent  insight  evokes  a passionate  response. 
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Battlefield 
By  Jessica  Harper 


So  much  pain  you  were  in. 

It  was  time  we  all  know. 

But  It  still  hurts  a great  deal, 
to  be  letting  you  go. 

You  had  great  things  to  tell, 
but  no  longer  can  we  hear. 

The  military  secrets  or 
your  battle  times  in  fear. 

A great  many  battles, 
were  won  through  your  time. 
But  the  lesions  and  scaring, 

Did  give  you  a sign. 

Your  tour  is  over. 

Your  leave  is  for  good. 

You  lived  your  life  fully. 

And  passed  it  on  as  you  should. 

It  was  time  to  quit  us, 
to  leave  us  this  charade. 

Many  battles  still  raging, 

I will  not  be  afraid. 

I only  regret, 

that  I said  no  goodbye. 

For  shame  — my  own  fear, 
of  you  seeing  me  cry. 
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Piercing  Truth 
By  Jessica  Harper 


Though  atrocities  may  pierce  thine  eyes, 
Still  I do  not  criticize. 

For  man  is  man  throughout  the  land. 
Making  mistakes  a cosmic  plan. 

Only  through  murder  do  they  find  might. 
But  I see  no  need  for  this  spite 
If  righteousness  be  our  goal 
Then  peace  must  be  our  final  role. 
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The  Road  of  Constant  Burn 
By  Chris  Kalthoff 


The  laughter  echoes  along. 

Trees  sway  to  life  and  beckon  to  us. 

A feeling  of  deep  suspicion  creeps  up  unhurriedly. 

A hephalump?  Where’d  he  come  from? 

The  swirling  sensations  captivate  the  car  audience. 
An  abundance  of  time,  the  extended  route  is  on  deck. 
The  ghost  car  reaches  to  capture  as  it  is  passed. 

An  uproar  of  colorless  vans  surround. 

The  snake’s  hiss  mutes  as  we  cross  its  paths. 

The  road  is  done,  and  the  dangers  are  avoided. 
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Subterranean  \hult  of  Chill 
By  Chris  Kaithoff 


It  sucks  you  in. 

The  light  fades  for  days. 
Mesmerizing  flashes  of  frame. 
Calories  added  to  the  growing  assortment. 
The  town’s  oddities  back  and  forth. 

An  explosion  of  footprints  upstairs. 

A mind-altering  tradition. 

A rising  hunger  approaches. 

The  hours  are  lost  to  dreams. 

It  sucks  you  in. 
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Polarized 
By  Tina  Kirk 


Like  Sandburg’s  fog 
Creeps  on  little  cat  feet, 
Halting  inertia 
Shrouds 

My  fleeting  buoyancy. 

I grasp 

Manic  vapors 

Trailing  from  my  fingertips 
Before  the  fog 
Nestles  in 
To  hibernate. 

Two  weeks, Two  months — 
My  pillow  refuge 
Consumes  me. 

And  there  I stay 
Until  little  cat  feet 
Pad  away, 

Stealth  then 
Vanish 
Into  the 
180. 
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Boxed  In 
By  Amy  Morris 


Crammed  inside  the  cardboard  prison 
of  society  like  a prize  at  the  bottom  of 
a stale  box  of  Life  cereal.  Screaming, 
Clawing,  Gasping  to  breathe  under  a 
pile  of  identical  conformists  spoon- 
feeding processed  normalcy  to 
creative  thinkers.  Choking  under  the 
weight  of  majority  rule,  government 
rule  and  every  other  damn  rule  that 
crushes  individuality,  I gotta  find  a way 
out  of  this  suffocating  shape  and 
breathe  before  I die  as  a square 
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HORMONE  ATTACK 
By  Amy  Morris 


Go  right  ahead  - 
Smile  at  me  eagerly 
Toss  me  a friendly  hello 
Tell  me  I look  pretty  in 
my  light  blue  dress 
You  have  my  sexual  interest. 

I mean  - you  would  if 
you  weren’t  such 
a condescending  liar! 

LOOK  AT  ME 

Ankles  swollen  into 
fleshy  water  balloons 
Goodyear  blimp  claiming 
to  be  my  identical  twin 
How  can  you  even 
glance  my  way  - you  freak! 

No  wait, 

I’m  sorry 
to  be  so  mean 
Were  you  saying 
you  liked  my  light  blue  dress ? 
I’m  glad  you  noticed 
I only  wear  it  when 
I’m  bloated  like 
a pregnant  elephant 
You  jerk. 
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USER 

By  Amy  Morris 


Issues? 

She’s  got  issues. 

Just  last  night  at  the  Frosted  Mug, 
went  down  on  a guy  in  the  corner  of  the  bar 
like  she  was  bobbin’  for  apples. 

Night  before,  did  the  guy’s  brother 
in  a rusty  74  Pinto, 
performing  like  a circus  pony 
until  the  ring-master  rewarded  her 
with  an  AIDS  infected  needle. 

If  that’s  not  messed  up, 
she  went  on  to  spread 
like  butter  on  warm  biscuits 
for  the  mayor  and  his  wife, 

‘cause  snow  falls  at 
their  house  all  year  long. 

Issues. 

She’s  got  issues? 
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Drugs  for  Anne  2003 
By  Sybil  Paris  Noble 


Candle  flickering 
Orange  and  white  flame 
Now  extinguished 
I sit 

In  the  red  room 

Where  we  ate  each  night 
Now  lit  by  fading  moonlight 
Through  the  half  drawn  windows 
I feel  a slight 
Chill 

I pull  my  robe  around 

And  tie  at  the  waist 

I look  out  over  the  Bay 

It  is  your  day,  Anne 

Been  4 years  ago  tonight 

You  succumbed  to  your  demons 

The  cat  comes  in 

As  I sit  in  the  chair  and  think 

Of  the  good  times 

So  many 

Not  saying 

All  were  . . . 

The  love  overwhelms  me 
To  this  day 
I wish 

I had  been  . . . 

For  you 

I look  at  pictures 
In  the  album 
I sent 
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Our  mom 

Beauty,  spunk,  punk,  cool 

And  the  drugs 

All  consuming 

The  beauty 

Sucking  it  dry 

I 

Re-light  the  candle 
Staring 

Moon  half-covered, 

Cat  beside  me, 

Bay  sparkling. 

Candle, 

Empty  chair  beside  me, 
God  above, 

Drugs 
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Frail  Little  Lacy 
By  Tatiana  Nonnan 


Frail  Little  Lady, 

Sitting  in  your  hospital  bed. 

Why  do  you  look  so  sad? 

Do  you  know  death  is  coming? 

Your  time  is  nearing  to  say  goodbye 
To  all  those  you  loved. 

Do  not  despair  my  Little  Lady, 

I will  sit  and  talk  for  a while. 

No  I tell  you, 

It’s  no  trouble. 

Share  with  me  your  memories 
Of  your  greatest  love, 

And  your  happiest  moments, 

Don’t  be  so  sad. 

Share  with  me, 

So,  that  I can  carry  a piece  of  you. 
For  you  will  not  be  forgotten  by  me, 
Even  though, 

We  just  met. 
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Beauty  Challenged 
By  Monique  Owens 


I am  a symbol  of  beauty. 

One  who  is  blessed  because  of  how 
I use  the  knowledge  I possess. 

One  who  understands  the  importance 
Of  not  only  financial, 

But  also  mental  and  spiritual  success. 

I am  a symbol  of  beauty 
And  it  would  not  be  seen  outside  of  me 
If  it  didn’t  originate  from  within. 

I am  one  who  fought,  oh  my  fault, 

Still  fighting  to  overcome  thoughts  of  sin. 

A devil  sends  no  one  but  representatives,  announcing  fallacies. 

Proclaiming  I don’t  look  good 
Because  I don’t  look  like  you. 

Don’t  try  to  ridicule  my  style. 

Because  that’s  a product  of  an  ugly  personality, 

Ugly  as  in  cruel,  disrespectful  and  self  centered. 

I know  devils  disagree  with  my  definition  of  me, 

My  definition  of  beauty. 

Defined  by  sophistication, 

Compassion,  confidence  and 
A small  fraction  of  selfishness. 

Ingredients  more  significant 
Than  my  physical  appearance. 
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A Slice  of  Pie 
By  Monique  Owens 


I’m  a slice  of  pie. 

A slice  of  sweetness 
That  makes  your  mouth  water, 
Um  um  you  can’t  resist  me. 

The  smell  of  my  stuffin’ 

Makes  your  stomach  talk  like 
Sunday’s  dinner’s  in  the  oven. 

I’m  a piece  of  ripe  fruit  and 
My  kind  comes  once  in  your  lifetime. 

There’s  no  use  in  saving  me, 

You  need  to  get  full  of  me 
To  please  your  mental  cravings. 

But  you  see,  I’m  not  chicken. 

You  can’t  place  me  in  the  freezer 
Wrapped  in  foil. 

You  better  have  me  now 
Before  your  chances  spoil. 
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Black 

By  Jennifer  Pike 


I’m  constantly  searching. 
Grasping,  clinging, 

Wanting  something 
To  fill  the  hole 

Eating  me  from  the  inside  out. 
Lost  of  all  color, 

Completely  Black. 

It  lies  between  my  lungs, 
Under  my  heart. 

With  every  breath, 

I can  feel  it  expand. 

It  swallows  every  breath 

And  every  beat 

Of  my  small  broken  heart. 

It  sends  pain, 

Shooting  to  my  back, 

Down  through  my  spine. 

And  I wish  I could 
Stop  breathing  so 
I could  stop  the  pain. 

I have  no  bones,  no  blood. 

I am  only  a suit, 

Being  worn  in  my  shape 
By  a black  hole. 

I’m  afraid  one  day, 

I’ll  open  my  mouth, 

And  swallow  the  world. 
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Needle’s  Joy 
By  iayne  Preno 


I enter  the  room 
There  is  no  turning  back, 

I need  to  do  this. 

There  is  a mirror 
In  the  room. 

It’s  been  used  many  times. 

I take  my  seat 

My  arm  prone  and  ready. 

I look  down  and  see  the  vein 
Of  my  elbow  joint, 

Blue  and  distinct. 

The  needle  is  inserted 
Quickly  . . . 

There  is  a rush  of  extreme  pain, 
My  arm  set  aflame  . . . 

The  needle  moves 
I feel  it. 

Blessed  numbness  . . . 

I no  longer  feel  anything. 

No  longer  feel  as  though  I’ll 
Break  the  chair  in  half. 

I feel  nothing, 

I see  the  vibrant  colors. 

They  do  not  trouble  me. 

I laugh  . . . 
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I laugh  and  shake 
Uncontrollably  . . . 

Trying  to  remain  still, 

So  the  needle  can  finish 
Its  task. 

I remain  awake. 

Still  laughing  some. 

It  is  over, 

It  is  done. 

We  pay  the  man, 

And  leave. 

The  morning  comes 
Now,  as  every  morning  since, 

I see  the  bright  yellow  and  blue 

Of  the  Wolverine  tattoo  imprinted  upon  my  arm. 

I feel  joy,  no  regrets. 

Of  course  tattoo,  what  did  you 
Think  I was  talking  about? 
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My  Inspiration 
By  iayne  Preno 


Wade  Watkins 
My  late  cousin. 

Ones  like  him, 

You  won’t  find  a dozen 

Saintly  fellow 

The  kindest  of  hearts. 

He’d  find  good  in  anyone 
No  matter  how  bad  it  starts. 

A scholar  poet, 

A football  coach. 

Live  life  to  its  fullest 
Was  his  chosen  approach. 

Always  happy 
Is  how  you’d  find  him. 

He  had  a way 

Of  putting  trouble  behind  him. 

Writer,  Lifeguard 
Chinese  Fire  Drills, 

Just  his  presence 
Could  help  cure  your  ills. 

Football  and  Life, 

He  loved  these  games 
He  loved  to  laugh 
Not  to  place  the  blames. 
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Taken  too  young 
By  far  too  soon 
He  still  watches  over  us 
From  higher  than  the  moon. 

Wade,  we  love  you 
We  still  can’t  get  our  fill. 
Your  example  inspires 
And  it  always  will. 

Why  does  life 
Take  the  best  ones? 

Take  those  from  us 
Who  make  living  fun? 

Wade  you’re  the  best. 

I know  we’ll  see  you  again. 
Just  not  yet. 

Not  quite  yet  my  man. 

We  love  you  Wade. 

You’re  all  our  inspiration. 
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Commercialism 
By  iayne  Preno 
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My  Best  Friend 
By  Anthony  Rigolizzo 


You  hurt  me  and  embarrass  me. 

You  stand  for  everything  I believe  is  wrong. 

You  forced  me  to  wear  the  cheapest  tennis  shoes, 
While  you  spent  your  money  on  drugs. 

Shopping  at  the  Salvation  Army 
Getting  hand  me  downs  from  my  cousins. 

You  make  promises  you  never  keep. 

You  lie  to  me  and  steal  from  me. 

My  sister  ran  away  at  sixteen. 

But  I stayed. 

You  went  to  the  hospital  for  months, 

And  I was  there  when  you  got  out. 

Even  saved  your  excuse  for  a life  a few  times. 

But  it  isn’t  your  fault  you  took  too  many  pills  this  time, 

Is  it? 

Sneaking  us  into  public  showers  at  night  to  stay  clean. 
Watching  you  pass  out  in  the  stands  Friday  night, 

While  I play  the  best  football  game  of  my  life. 

Every  thing  you  put  me  through  could  destroy  a man’s  life. 
Every  mistake  you  made  could  have  cost  us  everything. 

But  I made  it. 

I am  a man  now. 

I have  my  own  morals  and  beliefs. 

I raised  my  self. 

You  showed  me  exactly  what  I did  not  want  to  become. 
But  through  it  all  I stood  by  you. 

In  your  own  way  you  stood  by  me. 

In  your  own  way  you  helped  to  make  me  the  man  I am  today. 

I love  you. 

You  are  my  best  friend. 

You  are  my  father. 
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The  Glass  Box 
By  Lauren  iakemoto 


Inside 

A china  doll  and  rose  tinted  glass 
I taste 

Sharp  bittersweet  rough  on  the  lips  as 
Outside, 

My  window 

Soldiers  are  marching  a ceaseless 
Lion’s  roar 
Clattering  two  by 
Two’s  the  sharp  slick  rat-a-tap 
Sorrowful  sigh  and  a quiet  tremble  a 
Weeping  Ophelia 
I am 

Pounding  now  and  the  breath  still  and  swift 
I stand  awake  and 

Scream  ripping  down  every  wall  until 
Every  single  shard 
Of  my  empty,  pretty 
Glass  box  lies 
Broken 
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Innocence 
By  Lucas  Wiester 


When  did  we  become  so  cruel? 

We  storm  off  to  war,  we  fight  we  die. 

We  cry  as  our  friends  die  in  the  war  we  created,  we  cry  as  they  die  in  our  arms.  How  did 
we  come  from  such  innocent  children  to  our  war  mongering  abilities? 

We  stalk  each  other  like  animals  destroying  everything  in  our  path. 

The  innocent  bird  knocked  out  of  its  nest  while  still  in  his  egg.  Crawling  on  the  blood 

stained  dirt.  Crawling  to  its  death. 

What  did  it  do? 

The  house  set  aflame  by  the  fires  of  rage,  hate,  lust,  and  revenge. 

In  that  house  the  gorgeous  flower  surrounded  by  flames. 

A child  on  the  ground  holding  destruction  in  his  hand  stops  to  see  the  flower  before  him 

as  death  looms  above  his  head. 

When  did  we  lose  our  innocence? 

When  did  we  become  our  fathers  and  mothers  that  we  swore  we  would  never  become? 

We  are  all  lemmings,  sheep,  cattle,  food  for  death. 

Do  we  have  to?  Why  do  we  help  death,  destruction,  we  become  victims  of  the  paranoid. 
The  price  of  knowledge  must  be  paid  with  the  innocence  and  blood  of  the  young. 

. . . Ignorance  is  bliss. 
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The  Railroad  Ties 
By  fracey  Coffman 


My  father  sat  me  down  on  the  railroad  ties  behind  our  house. 

This  was  not  good.  Railroad  tie  talks  were  dreaded,  were  feared, 
and  were  a last  resort.  He  waited  a moment  and  this  hesitation 
scared  me  more  than  a verbal  tirade,  more  than  a sudden,  frustrated 
fist  thrown  up  and  into  the  sky  to  be  shaken  at  the  clouds.  I knew 
this  really  was  not  good.  I hung  my  head  in  adolescent  shame  and 
shivered  with  child-like  anticipation  of  my  reprimand.  What  would 
he  say?  How  would  he  say  it?  What  would  I have  to  do,  to  prove? 
This  silence  killed  me,  because  it  gave  me  time  to  think  and  I didn’t 
need  that.  I mean,  I wasn’t  all  that  bad  a kid.  I did  lie,  but  only 
sometimes  and  only  when  I knew  my  parents  wouldn’t  understand. 

I did  dress  rather  silly  and,  of  course,  my  impressionable  fashion 
sense  changed  with  every  edition  of  Vogue  and  Cosmopolitan.  I had 
one  good,  terrific  friend,  whom  I cherished  and  would  defy  the  gods 
for  and,  unfortunately,  my  parents  didn’t  think  too  highly  of  her  at  the 
time.  I was  the  oldest  of  six  kids  and  it  was  a pain  and  nuisance  to 
put  up  with  them  all  the  time.  I shouldn’t  have  refused  to  take 
Tammy  to  soccer  practice.  But  was  any  of  that  a reason  for  a chat 
on  the  railroad  ties?  Oh.  OK.  I knew  then  what  it  was.  Mom  had 
given  up  on  me.  She  had  thrown  in  the  towel  and  turned  me  over 
to  Dad.  This  was  getting  worse.  A sigh  brought  me  out  of  my 
pondering  and  I glanced  at  the  man  sitting  next  to  me  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  cautious  eye.  His  face  seemed  haggard  and  lines 
radiated  across  his  brow  like  the  exhausted  shadows  that  creep  to 
the  horizon  at  dusk.  Had  I done  that?  Part  of  me  just  wished  he 
would  get  it  over  with  already.  The  other  part  didn’t  quite  know 
what  I wanted.  He  turned  to  me  just  then  and  spoke  softly.  "These 
are  the  best  years  of  your  life  honey.  Don’t  fool  around  with  things 
you  can’t  handle  and  don’t  understand.  Find  happiness  in  your  every 
day  and  put  the  search  for  trouble  out  of  your  mind.  I can’t  be  your 
friend  now,  because  I have  another  purpose.  But,  I want  to  be  your 
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friend  some  day  and  I hope  you  allow  that  to  happen."  That  was  all. 
No  mention  of  military  school.  No  groundings,  not  a word  about 
selfish  habits,  nor  my  disrespectful  musings  of  Mom.  How  could  that 
be  it?  And  yet,  it  was.  My  father  touched  my  knee,  a signal  for  my 
departure.  I stood,  feeling  awkward,  wanting  to  ask  a million 
questions,  but  not  daring  to  do  so.  I left  him  sitting  on  the  railroad 
ties  and  I know  he  did  not  come  in  for  some  time.  Apparently  Dad 
had  just  as  much  to  think  about  as  I did. 

That  memory  returns  to  me  after  some  eighteen  years.  Although 
my  Dad  did  not  become  my  immediate  hero,  he  taught  me 
something  that  day.  He  taught  me  the  power  of  the  unexpected,  the 
voice  of  compassion,  and  the  value  of  reason.  He  caught  me  off 
guard,  therefore  demanding  me  to  pause  and  revisit  those  short, 
softly  spoken  words.  I still  hit  a few  bumps  along  the  way  to 
maturity  and  it  wasn’t  until  I was  a parent  myself  that  I truly 
appreciated  my  parents’  attempt  at  children  rearing.  But,  my  father’s 
words  have  stayed  with  me  and  I only  disagree  with  one  thing  he 
said.  Those  were  not  the  best  years  of  my  life.  These  are;  these 
years  that  I am  fully  living  now.  I am  my  father’s  friend  and  I’ve 
already  been  granted  permission  to  use  those  railroad  ties  for  my 
own  children. 
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Coming  Out 

By  Charlotte  Cunningham 


Sometimes  they  drove  by — slow  like — with  their  heads  leaning  out  the 
windows,  and  we  wondered  if  it  was  just-for-us.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  we 
were  scared  of  them,  that  one  and  then  the  other,  because  they  drove 
real-slow,  and  they  didn’t  smile,  and  the  way  that  the  one  had  his  head 
perched  on  his  elbow,  with  his  elbow  leaning  where  a window  should 
have  been,  it  just  scared  us — a lot. 

Maybe  they  intended  to  scare  us,  maybe  not.  But  it  irritated  the  girl 
and  it  irritated  me,  and  that  was  when  I did  things  that  would  make  us 
less  scared.  I did  things  that  people  do  when  they  are  scared  because 
those  things  I did  (I  had  heard)  scare  people  away  that  need  to  be  scared 
away.  I did. 

I started  with  a fence,  a cedar  fence  that  smelled  like  the  woods, 
something  that  reminded  you  of  looking  far-out  into  an  opening  where 
no  windows  or  fences  were  needed.  I put  the  fence  up.  Sure  it  was 
small.  But,  I blocked  out  those  two,  and  it  blocked  us  in,  and  even 
though  we  were  blocked,  there  were  little  cracks  of  light  peeping 
through,  but  I knew  that  I could  buy  the  clear  coat  and  it  would  stop 
that  too. 

But  it  wasn’t  enough. 

There  was  the  disturbance  next  door,  yes,  right  next  door,  and 
although  I thought  they  were  just  remodeling,  I found  out  later  that  he 
was  remodeling  her,  hitting-her-like,  and  I was  more  afraid  than  I had 
been  from  the  two  that  drove  by  and  leaned  out  the  window  and  just 
watched  us.  Now,  right  next  door  to  us,  there  was  the  hitting,  and  there 
was  a refrigerator  with  its  doors  ripped  off  its  hinges,  and  there  were 
maggots  that  were  oozing  from  the  garbage  out-back,  out-back  right 
next  to  my  yard.  (But  now  it  had  a fence.) 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  what  was  getting  really  weird  was  that  the  fence 
that  blocked  the  light,  and  the  two  that  were  right  next  door,  wasn’t 
enough.  There  were  people  everywhere,  and  they  were  looking;  I knew 
they  were  looking,  watching,  wondering  who  I was  (and  who  she  was), 
and  because  we  weren’t  offering  what  we  were:  they  were  getting  mad, 
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yes,  mad,  and  that  was  really,  really  the  most  scary  part  of  it  all.  I mean 
what  was  really  scary  is  that  they  thought,  somehow,  that  we  could  tell 
them  right-now,  right  this  minute  what  we  were,  that  we  could 
(somehow)  put  it  into  words  that  wouldn’t  take  up  so  much  space,  say 
the  size  of  my  backyard  that  was,  right-now,  surrounded  by  a cedar  fence 
(that  smelled  like  a forest). 

What  confused  me  was  why  they  thought  that  they  had  a right  to 
know  what  we  were,  who  we  were,  where  we’d  come  from,  why  we 
were  there,  how  we  got  to  be  there,  who  we  had  belonged  to  before  we 
got  there,  and  who  we  might  belong  to  now.  But  they  did.  Yes, 
somehow  they  thought  they  had  a-right,  just  because  we  were  near  each 
other  now,  to  know  all  of  that  and  probably  even  more.  And  I knew  that 
that  was  why  the  blocking  of  the  light  that  was  trying  to  come  through 
the  pickets  of  the  cedar  fence  that  smelled  like  a forest  was  so-necessary. 
We  had  to  block  them  out  now — before  it  was  too  late. 

Once  I’d  found  a "welcome"  sign  turned  upside-down  on  the  front 
yard,  and  I wondered  if  it  was  a response  to  all  the  things  I had  done  to 
prevent  the  light  coming  through  the  fence.  The  doorbell  had  rung,  and 
I,  before  I opened  that-door,  looked  out  to  see  who  was  there.  I saw  a 
hat.  I did  not  open  the  door  at  first  because  I wanted  to  make  sure  that 
it  wasn’t  those  two  who  drove  by  real  slow  starring  at  us.  But  before  I 
could  open  the  door,  all  of  a sudden,  the  boy  that  was  there,  well,  he  was 
gone.  And  when  I went  out  there  was  a "welcome"  sign  (of  all  things), 
but  he  was  gone.  All  of  that  happened  the  day  after  I’d  walked  out  of  my 
garage  (I  was  trying  to  come-out),  and  I heard  another  boy  say, " there’s 
the  stupid  people."  That  was  what  I heard  him  say,  and  he  said  it  after  I 
put  the  fence  up,  the  alarm  in,  and  the  locks  and  the  opener  on,  and  after 
I’d  done  all  the  things  that  I knew  how  to  do  when  people  are  scared. 
People  like  her  and  me  were  scared,  and  we  were  doing  all  the  things 
people  like  her  and  me  do  when  they  are  scared.  Or  when  they  don’t 
know  what  to  do,  or  be,  or  say — when  people  are  waiting  for  you — to 
come  out. 
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A Genuine  Delinquent 
By  Charlotte  Cunningham 


We  banded  ourselves  together,  some  boldly,  some  in  jest,  and  some 
almost  in  fear;  and  of  the  number  of  these  latter,  the  reluctant  Indians  who 
were  afraid  to  seem  studious  or  lacking  in  robustness,  I was  one. 

-James  Joyce.  "An  Encounter” 

It  was  Mr.  Matson  who  always  told  me,  "You’re  cruisin’  for  a 
bruisin’."  If  I didn’t  hear  it  once  or  twice  a week  in  my  fifth  grade 
class,  I was  lucky.  And  of  course,  there  were  other  ways  to  let  us 
know  that  we  hadn’t  quite  measured  up — like  the  demerit  chart.  I 
watched  that  demerit  chart  for — what  else — demerits,  because  if 
you  got  five  of  those  bad-boys,  you  were  headed  for  the  principal, 
and  although  I wasn’t  afraid  of  Mr.  Matson,  I was  damned  scared  of 
the  principal. 

He  was  round  and  short  and  he  wore  glasses.  He  wore  suits  like 
principals  did  then,  and  still  do  now.  And  this  principal,  the  one  for 
my  fifth  grade  class,  he  had  an  assortment  of  punishments,  and 
depending  on  the  severity  of  the  bad-thing  that  you  did,  "you"  picked 
your  punishment;  that  is,  your  bad-thing  just  naturally  had  a 
punishment  attached  to  it.  They  just  sort  of  "matched  up,"  and  the 
principal  got  to  choose  how  they  did. 

Sometimes  he’d  choose  the  tennis  shoe;  that  was  considered  pretty 
mild.  I often  wondered  who  that  shoe  belonged  to.  It  was  a high-top 
basketball  shoe — it  looked  pretty  torn-up  in  places — and  its  tongue 
seemed  like  it  had  collapsed  inside.  The  ties  hung  out  (I  wondered 
why  he  hadn’t  removed  them),  and  it  just  looked  sort  of  dilapidated, 
old,  used  too  much.  And  then  there  was  the  paddle,  and  the  paddle 
had  holes  in  it.  I’d  heard  from  the  other  kids  in  class  that  those 
holes  were  especially  designed  to  enable  the  air  to  give  it  some 
"speed,"  some  "kick,"  but  because  I didn’t  get  the  paddle  (I  got  the 
tennis  shoe),  I didn’t  know  if  it  worked  or  not.  I guess  I was  lucky. 
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There  were  signals  that  I was  going — once  again — to  the  principal’s 
office.  Of  course,  there  was  that  warning,  "you’re  cruisin’  for  a 
bruisin’,"  but  there  was  also  Mr.  Matson’s  face  that  would  get  all 
puckered-up  and  tight,  like  he  was  going  to  implode.  When  that 
happened,  I couldn’t  help  myself;  I had  to  push  just  a little  further  to 
get  him  there.  And  then  he  was  there.  And  then  I was  going — once 
again — to  the  principal’s  office. 

I don’t  remember  what  it  looked  like,  but  I remember  the  trip 
there  because  it  seemed  like  a really  long  way.  Usually  I went  the 
whole  way.  I presented  myself  before  him  like  the  kid  Mr.  Matson 
would  never  know — gentle  and  kind  and  soft — and  repentant,  and  I 
must  have  done  a pretty  good  job  because  most  of  the  time  it 
worked.  I was  released,  I was  set  off,  down  the  hallway  from  which  I 
had  arrived,  but  nothing  bad  had  happened.  In  fact,  I was  leaving 
pretty  damned  pleased  with  myself  because  the  principal  was  not 
only  not-mad;  he  liked  me. Who  cares  what  Mr.  Matson  thought?  The 
digging  principal  liked  me,  and  he  had  more  power  than  Mr.  Matson, 
anyway.  Sometimes,  though,  my  repentance  didn’t  work  (they  must 
have  been  keeping  track  of  the  visitations),  and  then  there  was  that 
tennis  shoe,  that  old  dilapidated  thing  with  its  tongue  collapsed 
inside,  and  I was  standing  before  this  short,  fat,  old  man  with  thick 
glasses,  and  he  was  hitting  me  like  he  meant  it.  And  I was  humiliated. 

I don’t  know  what  pushed  me  over  the  edge,  what  made  me  run 
away  from  school  that  day  to  hide  in  the  pine  trees  that  were  right 
next  door  to  our  school,  our  fifth  grade  class.  But  somehow  I found 
myself  unable  to  make  the  trip  down  the  hallway  to  his  office.  I 
found  myself  leaving  the  school,  and  walking  down  a hill  that  took  me 
to  a place  that  I had  never  walked  by  myself  before  (we  lived  far 
away  in  the  country).  I found  myself  thinking  that  everyone  knew  I 
was  a run-away,  and  I knew,  from  my  education,  that  run-aways  were 
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delinquents,  and  now  I was  walking  down  that  hill,  and  into  that  store 
where  I was  going  to  steal  the  Juicy-fruit  gum;  I,  too,  was  a genuine 
delinquent.  There  was  no  turing  back.  But  I wanted  to. 

There  were  people  starring  at  me  when  I walked  into  the  store. 
They  knew  the  school  hours.  They  knew  I was  a kid.  They  knew 
that  kids  belong  in  school  in  school  hours — and  I wasn’t  there. 

There  were  moms  there  like  my  mom,  talking,  and  looking  at  clothes 
on  racks,  and  looking  at  me, too.  And  I knew  that  now  that  I was  a 
delinquent,  I had  to  steal  something,  and  I had  to  not  get  caught.  And 
within  that  mass  of  women  talking  and  looking  at  clothes  and  having 
a freedom  that  I envied,  I stole  a pack  of  Juicy-fruit  gum  right  before 
their  eyes,  and  I opened  the  door  right  before  their  eyes — and 
walked  out. 

I don’t  know  when  it  hit  me  that  I had  nowhere  to  go — maybe 
after  I had  attempted  to  enlist  my  accomplice  that  wasn’t  going  with 
me.  But  it  hit  me.  And  it  hit  me  that  I was  a delinquent,  and  that  I 
had  to  get  home  (the  buses  had  left  by  now),  and  none  of  it  was 
feeling  too  good.  I wanted  to  go  home.  And  it  was  raining.  And  it 
was  getting  dark.  And  I had  to  walk  back  up  that  hill,  that  notorious 
hill  that  people  dreaded  driving  up  because  it  exhausted  their  cars — 
and  I had  to  walk  up  it  to  get  back  to  that  school — and  then  figure 
out  how  the  hell  I was  going  to  walk  the  ten  miles  home. 
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faiking-By-  iwo 
By  Charlotte  Cunningham 


A poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a jocund  company. 

- William  Wordsworth 

There  was  me,  that  is  Mirth,  and  my  three  droogs,  that  is  Jocularity, 
Jocundity,  and  Joviality,  Jovial  being  really  jovial  (by  Jove),  and  we  sat  in 
the  Java  Junkyard  making  up  our  minds  what  to  do  with  the  evening, 
a cold  dark  chilly  winter  bastard  though  dry.  The  Java  Junkyard  was 
around  the  corner  from  Heroics,  and  at  Heroics  there  were  all  sorts 
of  people  doing  Heroic  deeds,  like  sitting  and  talking  and  pretending 
like  they  were  talking  to  the  person  they  were  talking  to,  when  really 
they  were  talking  for  an  effect,  and  talking  so  that  the  person  across 
the  table  could  hear  what  they  were  saying. 

At  Heroics,  the  Goddess  of  Light  and  Sky  and  Weather  and  of  the 
State  and  its  Welfare  and  its  Laws  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  Jupiter.  Jupiter  was  looking  around  the  table,  and  she  was 
interested,  O my  brothers.  She  watched  where  people  sat,  and  who 
was  talking  to  whom,  and  how  they  talked  to  each  other,  her  being 
watchful  and  appointed  to  watch  the  weather. 

But  as  for  the  Java  Junkyard,  in  case  you  have  forgotten,  it  was  a 
place-of-meeting,  a place  where  all  the  disciples  of  Jupiter  often-met, 
and  there  were  all  sorts  of  meeters  that  met  at  this  junkyard. 

Tonight  it  was  time  for  a special-meeting,  an  organized  talking-by- 
two,  with  sad,  sad  music  playing  in  the  background  for  a dollar  in-the- 
jar.  (I  was  hurting  too  much  to  put  a dollar  in  the  jar.)  And  the 
music-player,  she  was  hurting,  too,  so  she  asked  for  another  dollar-in- 
the-jar,  although  I didn’t  stay  to  see  if  it  got  filled  up.  (But  I 
wondered.) 

There  were  people  waiting  to  watch  the  talking-by-two,  and  I was 
one  of  those  that  were  waiting,  but  too,  I was  waiting  to  watch  the 
talking-by-others.  I was  positioned  in  the  middle  where  I could  well- 
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see  the  talking-by-two,  but  often  I’d  strain  my  neck  to  see  the  talking- 
by-others,  and  the  poet  on  the  wooden  floor  seated  right  before 
where  the  music-player,  crying  for  dollars,  had  been  seated.  (But 
that  wasn’t  the  first  time  I’d  seen  the  poet  that  night.) 

I’d  seen  her,  first,  right  before  I walked  into  the  Java  Junkyard.  She 
was  hunkered  down  on  the  sidewalk  next  to  the  man  with  the  pony- 
tail, and  I’d  stopped  to  make-talk  with  her-the-poet.  She  resisted.  I 
continued  to  make-talk,  and  she  continued  to  resist,  turning  her  face 
from  me  because  that  was  what  felt  right.  I finally  got  it,  and  then  I 
walked  inside,  feeling  all-humiliated,  and  then  I was  inside  and  the- 
inside  was  filling  all  up,  and  her-the-poet  came  inside  too,  where  she 
hunkered  down  (again)  on  the  wooden  floor  where  I told  you  she 
sat  before  - like  she  was  avoiding  something.  She  was  alone. 

I got  up  to  make-talk  with  her  some  more  before  the  talking-by- 
two  began  because  I had  to  know  if  I,  Mirth,  had  done  something 
that  made  her-the-poet,  who  had,  until  tonight,  always  liked  me. 
(Maybe  I was  getting  a little  paranoid.)  I hunkered  down  next  to  her- 
the-poet  on  my  knees,  and  I,  with  my  heart  going  hard,  talked  to  her 
in  special-talk  that  didn’t  seem  sincere  (because  I was  hurting),  but  I 
managed  to  do  it  anyway.  What  was  funny  is  that  because  there  was 
so  much  light  and  sky  and  weather  (and  laws)  happening  around  me, 
no  one  seemed  to  notice  that  my  special-talk  was  designed  to  bring 
about  reconciliation.  In  fact,  no  one  seemed  to  care  what  I was 
doing,  or  whether  it  was  sincere,  or  whom  I was  doing  it  with. 

But  I knew,  O my  brothers;  I knew  that  there  were  disciples  of  Jupiter 
that  cared,  and  if  they  cared  too-much  about  what  I was  doing  or 
who  I was  doing  it  with,  they  would  tell  the  Goddess  of  Light  and 
Sky  and  Weather  and  of  the  State  and  its  Laws  herself.  (But  it  was 
okay  to  talk  with  her-the-poet  because  she  was  on  my  level,  right 
next  to  me,  us  hunkered  down  on  the  floor  - as  if  we  were 
preparing  for  something.) 
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Her-the-poet  and  I made-reconciliation,  and  then  I felt  relieved  - at 
least  about  that.  So  now  I unhunkered  myself,  and  got  up  rather 
shakily,  and  I went  back  to  my  place-in-the-middle,  and  I really,  really 
tried  not  to  stare  to  the  left  and  to  the  right  because  now  the 
talking-by-two  was  beginning. 

First  of  all  Jocularity  was  standing  high  above  her-the-poet  seated 
so  low-down  on  the  floor  right  before  him.  We  always  said  that  his 
name  didn’t  suit  him  at  all,  him  being  so  quiet  and  serious,  and  he 
was  reading.  I,  Mirth,  can’t  tell  you  what  he  was  reading,  though, 
because  I was  still-looking  to  the  left  and  to  the  right,  as  if  I couldn’t 
control  my  head.  Sometimes  when  I’d  look,  I’d  see  another  one  of 
our  droogs,  Jollity,  looking  at  me,  but  he  was  with  a devotchka  with 
long-pretty-hair-like,  and  because  she  looked  like  she  was  not  waiting 
for  anything,  I respected  that,  and  looked  away.  (I  liked  to  respect 
any  of  my  droog’s  devotchkas.) 

And  then,  when  Jocularity  was  done  making  the  one-way  talk  that 
enlightened  us,  then  Jocundity,  another  one  of  my  droogs,  stood  up. 
She  was  up  there  now  standing  on  the  wooden  floor,  and  she  was 
touching-her-hair,  and  that  was  part  of  her  style,  and  she  was  making 
one-way-talk,  too,  except  that  the  one-way-talk  was,  for  me,  turning 
into  talking-by-two.  (I  was  really  listening.)  She  was  speaking  the 
talking-by-two,  but  she  was  also  quoting,  I think,  something  about  "a 
poet  could  not  be  gay,  in  such  a jocund  company,"  and  that  was 
speaking  to  me,  going  far,  far  beyond  what  one-way-talk  can  do, 
because  as  you  can  see,  I was  in  such-jocund  company  (with  the 
exception  of  her-the-poet  hunkered  down  on  the  wooden  floor 
looking  up  at  the  talking-by-two). 

Listening  to  Jocundity  making  her  talking-by-two,  I could  almost- 
forget  that  Jupiter  was  right  next  door,  around  the  corner,  watching. 
In  fact,  I did  almost-forget.  But  then  it  seemed,  looking  around  that 
junkyard,  looking  left  and  right  and  at  the  floor  (when  I wasn’t  paying 
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attention  to  Jocularity  and  Jocundity  and  Joviality  - - and  sometimes 
Jollity)  that  I had  imagined  it  all,  and  that  it  was  hilarious  to  believe 
that  Jupiter  had  such  power  over  all  of  us,  her  sitting  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  her  being  the  Goddess  of  Light  and  of  the  Sky  and  of  the 
Weather  and  of  the  State  and  its  Welfare  and  especially  its  Laws.  I 
was  thinking  that  she  must  have  more  important  things  to  do  than  to 
watch  us,  her  disciples. 

And  then  it  was  that  I heard  somebody  in  the  crowd  say:  "What’s 
it  going  to  be  then,  eh?"  And  I really  listened  to  that  even  though  it 
hadn’t  been  meant  for  me,  but  had  been  part  of  another  talking-by- 
two  (the  personal  kind).  Somewhere  in  that  room,  I knew  that  I had 
heard  other  droogs  talking,  and  one  droog  had  asked  another  droog 
that-question:  "What’s  it  going  to  be  then,  eh?" 

And  then,  thinking  about  that-question,  I was  looking  around  at  my 
droogs,  Jocularity,  Jocundity,  Joviality  (and  even  Jollity),  and  I was 
suddenly  feeling  very  very  tired  and  also  full  of  tingly-energy.  And  I 
viddied  that  cup  of  java  on  the  table  in  front  of  me  and  felt  like  all 
vomity  within,  so  I went  "Aaaaahhhh"  and  poured  all  the  frothy  vonny 
cal  - all  of  it  - all  over  the  floor.  (0  my  brothers.) 
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i he  Gulf 

By  Lauren  Lewancowski 


Then  phone  was  ringing  in  my  dream.  A siren  on  the  beach 
warning  swimmers  not  to  enter  the  water.  It  was  raining,  high  tide, 
gray  sky  melting  into  grayer  ocean.  The  ringing  siren  resonating 
through  the  stinging  warm  rain.  Don’t  go  in  the  water.  Wake  up.  The 
phone  is  ringing. 

"Hello  ?" 

"Mara?" 

"Yeah  . . . Eleanor?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"God  I haven’t  heard  from  you  forever.  What’s  going  on?" 

"Mara  ...  I ... " 

And  that  was  how  it  went.  I hadn’t  talked  to  Ellie  for  months.  She 
was  always  involved.  Her  parents  moved  to  swanky  Palm  Beach  after 
our  graduation.  Not  to  mention  the  fact  that  she  was  going  to 
school  now  in  Jersey,  far  from  our  small  gulf  town.  It  was  weird  that 
we  even  became  friends  in  elementary,  us  being  so  different.  Yet  we 
fit,  we  had  something.  She  was  calling  now  to  tell  me  she  was  losing 
the  fight  with  leukemia.  That  was  even  how  she  said  it,  "Mara,  I’m 
folding."  Not,  "I’m  dying"  or  "I’m  sick,"  no,  "I’m  folding"  was  all  she 
said  and  all  she  needed  to. 

"Okay,  I’m  coming." 

* 

At  the  hospital,  her  family  was  everywhere. 

"Oh,  Mara  it’s  so  nice  that  you  could  come." 

It  was  like  I’d  arrived  at  one  of  the  Jensen’s  dinner  parties,  not 
Eleanor’s  deathbed.  I walked  around  wide-eyed,  stunned  at  all  the 
people,  most  I didn’t  know,  some  I remembered.  The  adults  sat  in 
small  groups,  a few  telling  goofy  stories  about  Ellie,  most  just  quiet 
and  resolved,  waiting.  As  I entered  her  room,  my  eyes  and  nose 
started  to  sting.  I bit  my  lip  to  keep  from  crying.  She  was  ghostly, 
probably  30  pounds  lighter  than  when  I’d  seen  her  last.  It  was  after 
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our  graduation  from  St.  Anne’s.  We  sat  behind  the  chapel  in  our 
tacky  gold  robes.  The  perfect  May  sun  was  shining  as  we  shared  a 
cigarette  and  laughed  about  what  a joke  the  ceremony  had  been. 

"Ugh,  did  you  hear  the  sound  that  kept  coming  out  of  Kevin 
Metzger’s  throat?  He  must’ve  had  a gallon  of  phlegm  stored  up  in 
there,"  I said  laughing, " ‘As  your  valedictorian,  agh  agh  agh.’  Gosh, 
doesn’t  his  dad  own  a pharmacy?" 

"Yeah,  gross,"  Ellie  said  and  exhaled  a drag,  "lung  lasagna." 

It  went  that  way  with  us.  Always  a step  outside  the  crowd.  Always 
in  step  with  each  other.  I wouldn’t  have  made  it  through  that  stuck- 
up  school  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Ellie  letting  me  hide  in  her  shadow  so 
many  times.  She  wouldn’t  have  survived  her  parents  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  me  always  getting  us  out  of  whatever  jam  we  had  gotten  in.  Ellie 
even  paid  for  half  of  my  senior  trip,  just  so  she  wouldn’t  have  to  go 
to  France  alone.  In  her  most  sarcastic  southern  drawl,  "But  Mara!  If 
you  don’t  go,  whom  will  I eat  frog’s  legs  and  escargot  with?  I’ll  just 
die,"  she  said,  throwing  herself  down  on  her  parents’  $3000  sofa, 
hand  over  eyes,  soap  opera  style. 

We  looked  out  for  one  another  and  didn’t  screw  each  other  over 
like  most  girls  in  high  school  did.  I never  slept  with  her  boyfriend. 
She  never  bragged  about  getting  into  Princeton.  She  acted  miserable 
that  we  wouldn’t  be  at  the  same  college,  even  though  she  made 
friends  easily  in  New  Jersey.  We  talked  less  and  less  over  the  school 
year,  but  when  we  did,  nothing  had  changed.  We  still  goofed  on  each 
other  and  reminisced  about  high  school  drama,  "God  Mara, 
remember  freshman  year  when  you  stuffed  your  bra  to  fill  out  that 
homecoming  dress!" 

"Yeah,  ha  ha,  funny.  Remember  the  time  you  threw  up  in  my 
parents’  bushes  after  homecoming." 

We  were  still  the  same  with  each  other,  forever  seventeen  years 
old.  Ellie  hadn’t  become  pretentious  at  Princeton.  I still  wouldn’t  go 
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in  the  ocean  when  it  rained. 


"Hey,"  I said,  choking  on  the  sight  of  her  sunken  eyes  and  I.V.- 
bruised  arms. 

"Hey  yerself.  Surf  much  lately?" 

"Nah,  red  tide’s  kickin  up  too  much  crud,"  I said,  and  looked 
around  the  crowded  room. 

"Hello  people,  privacy!"  Ellie  said  in  her  sarcastic  tone. 

"You  look  like  shit  chica,"  I tried  to  sound  confident. 

"Yeah,  chemo’s  doing  a number  on  my  hair.  Think  they’ll  put  me  in 
a Pantene  Pro-V  commercial?"  she  said,  striking  a pose. 

"Mm-Hmm,  right  after  the  Hawaiian  Tropic  pageant." 

So  that  was  how  it  went,  and  that  was  how  she  went.  Laughs  and 
smiles  and  scared  behind  it.  She  talked  in  her  sleep  a lot,  about  me, 
about  her  fam,  her  dog,  random  memories.  I spent  as  much  time  as  I 
could  with  her,  between  finals  and  my  crappy  job.  She  was  asleep 
most  of  the  time  I was  there. 

"Mara?" 

"Hmm?" 

"I’m  dying  you  know" 

"Not  while  I’m  here." 

"Okay  . . . Mara?" 

"What?" 

"How  come  you  don’t  go  in  the  water  when  it  rains?"  she  asked, 
her  voice  now  raspy  and  thin  as  a sick  child’s,  "You  scared  of  the 
sharks?" 

"Yeah  sort  of.  You  can’t  see  in  the  water  when  it  storms.  It’s  so 
dark.  But  that’s  not  it." 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  now  looking  off  into  space. 

"Well,  it’s  just  that  in  all  that  gray  and  noise,  I just ...  I’m  afraid  I’ll 
get  swallowed  up  . . . disappear." 
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I looked  at  Ellie.  Her  eyes  were  closed  now  and  she  wore  a faint 

smile.  Almost  inaudibly  she  whispered,  "You’ll  never  disappear  Mara." 

* 

Ellie  went  on  a Sunday.  Early  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  came 
up,  she  lost  her  fight,  folded.  After  all  the  pain  of  the  last  year,  she 
was  ready.  Her  parents  said  she  died  in  her  sleep.  I had  prayed  for 
this,  for  her  to  be  unconscious  during  the  shift  in  existence.  She  and 
I didn’t  get  to  go  on  a Thelma  and  Louise  adventure  before  she  died. 
She  didn’t  give  me  a lock  of  her  hair  to  remember  her  by.  She  didn’t 
have  any  hair  left.  And  she  didn’t  go  while  I wasn’t  there.  I knew 
she  wouldn’t. 

I rushed  to  the  hospital,  still  in  my  pajamas,  my  bare  feet  sweating 
in  my  tennis  shoes.  The  same  faces  were  there,  crying,  resolute.  Her 
body  had  already  been  taken  from  the  room.  The  sight  of  her  empty 
bed  made  my  insides  want  to  tear  into  the  open.  I ran  from  the 
room,  from  the  hospital,  from  the  lack  of  my  friend.  The  early 
morning  had  no  sun,  only  rain  and  gray,  cruelly  humid  in  our 
southern  clime. 

* 

The  beach  was  empty  that  morning,  only  a few  surfers  waiting  out 
the  storm.  I pulled  off  my  shoes  and  flung  them  at  the  water.  Ellie 
had  the  same  ones,  only  with  purple  stripes  instead  of  blue.  I stood 
on  the  surf  and  began  to  cry  as  the  sand  absorbed  my  feet,  loneliness 
stinging  me  like  the  droplets  of  rain.  It  was  as  if  I stood  there 
forever,  in  protest,  in  defeat.  When  the  break  came,  I was  hardly 
aware  of  it.  I swam  out  toward  nothing  and  floated  on  my  back,  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  storm  waves  barely  noticeable.  The  pounding 
noise  softening  into  nothing. 

"You’ll  never  disappear  Ellie,"  I whispered  into  the  storm,  "You’ll 
never  disappear." 
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Am  I Angry 
By  Angela  Mabrie 


Am  I angry,  am  I hurt?  Do  I honestly  hate  God?  No.  Do  I trust 
him?  Yes.  Do  I love  him?  With  all  my  heart  and  soul.  That  was  after 
he  gave  me  cancer  the  first  time.  He  gave  it  to  me  to  make  me 
stronger.  Which  it  did.  I thanked  him  for  showing  me  that  there  is 
much  more  in  life.  After  my  chemo  I quit  my  sorry  ass  job  and  one 
that  I loved,  because  I was  shown  that  we  do  not  live  forever.  My 
children,  my  babies,  the  joys  of  my  life  showed  me  that  it  is  ok  to 
feel.  When  you  feel  hurt  it’s  ok  to  cry.  When  you  feel  joy  it’s  ok  to 
smile  and  laugh.  When  you  feel  like  screaming  it’s  ok  to  scream. 
When  you  feel  love  it’s  ok  to  show  it  and  give  it  and  receive  it. 

It’s  easy  to  prioritize  your  life  after  you  almost  lose  it.  Some  say  it 
made  me  a bitch,  but  the  truth  is  that  I don’t  put  up  with  anyone’s 
shit.  We  are  not  guaranteed  tomorrow.  If  I put  up  with  your  shit 
today  I might  not  get  tomorrow  to  correct  you.  And  I lived  this  way. 

I raised  my  children  this  way.  I loved  my  husband  this  way,  and  I died 
this  way. 

It’s  easy  to  evaluate  life  when  it’s  ending.  I was  diagnosed  with 
cancer  again  now  ask  me  Am  I angry,  am  I hurt?  Yes.  Do  I honestly 
hate  God?  Yes.  Do  I trust  him?  No.  Do  I love  him?  No.  I’m  dying. 

I can’t  believe  it.  A year  ago  I was  playing  softball  and  going  to  my 
kids’  basketball  and  softball  games.  I was  going  to  weddings  and 
graduations.  Now  I lay  here  unable  to  talk  or  eat.  All  I can  do  is 
think.  Think  about  what  my  children  are  doing.  My  son  is  playing  in  a 
basketball  tournament  in  Las  Vegas,  and  my  daughter  is  starting  her 
senior  year  of  high  school.  They  are  my  life  now  I live  vicariously 
through  them.  My  husband  is  taking  off  from  work  to  be  with  me. 
That  has  to  be  hard  for  him  since  he  never  asked  a day  off  from 
work  since  he  started  working  at  AT&T  eighteen  years  ago.  My 
sisters  help  out  a lot  with  the  housework,  but  they  live  their  own 
lives,  and  I lie  here. 

I lie  here  in  this  bed  being  bathed  by  my  best  friend.  Thank  God 
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she’s  a nurse,  wait  I will  not  thank  God  for  putting  me  in  this 
situation.  I want  to  cry;  I know  it’s  all  right  but  I have  no  tears.  My 
daughter  is  to  make  one  of  the  biggest  decisions  of  her  life  and 
where  will  I be.  Dead  and  gone.  This  is  my  last  day  in  this  world, 
God  my  children  are  not  here.  I do  not  blame  them.  I know  what  I 
look  like.  I know  what  I feel  like.  I know  the  end  is  coming  I haven’t 
eaten  for  days. 

Dear  God,  don’t  take  me.  Not  yet.  I’m  not  ready.  I’m 
only  43. 

My  vision  has  blurred.  I only  know  people  by  their  voice  and  smell. 
My  daughter  is  sixteen  and  has  smelled  the  same  all  her  life  (only  a 
parent  would  understand  that).  She  needs  me  right  now  and  I’m 
worthless. 

Whatever  I need  to  do,  Father,  I will  do  it.  God  give 
me  more  time  please. 

My  hearing  is  fading.  I heard  my  son’s  game  on  the  radio.  I had  my 
daughter  tape  it.  She  thinks  I’m  getting  better.  He  played  a great 
game  last  night.  I don’t  really  know  what  happened,  but  I heard 
number  twenty-three  a lot. 

God,  if  you  take  me  now  my  kids  will  fuckin  hate  you. 
Please,  God,  I’m  not  ready. 

I felt  my  husband  take  my  hand  and  cry.  He  told  me  that  he  loved 
me.  And  everything  was  going  to  be  ok.  He  said  that  I raised  my 
children  well.  My  son  is  on  his  way  home  right  now.  Your  daughter 
is  out  with  friends  celebrating  a birthday.  Just  like  you  used  to  when 
you  were  young.  He  told  me  he  didn’t  want  me  to  go. 

God,  don’t  take  me  yet. 

But  he  knows  the  place  I was  going  would  be  much  better  than 
where  I was  now.  He  laid  my  hand  down  and  left.  A few  minutes 
later  I feel  my  daughter’s  touch.  She  told  me  she  can’t  live  without 
me.  There  was  so  much  she  needed  to  tell  me.  She  told  me  she  was 
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sorry  for  every  time  she  made  me  worry  about  her.  She  was 
sorry  for  ever  being  a bad  daughter.  She  was  sorry  for  not  telling 
me  she  loved  me  enough  for  not  hugging  me  enough.  Then  she  tells 
me  she  wants  me  to  go.  She  knows  that  she’s  going  to  miss  me  but 
the  place  you’ll  end  up  is  so  much  better.  "Mom  go  and  be  happy  I 
got  the  family;  just  help  me  and  influence  me.  Watch  over  us,  save 
us  a place  in  heaven  when  we  get  there.  I love  you,  momma,  go, 
you’re  ready." 

I died  the  next  morning;  it  was  a Sunday.  Am  I angry,  am  I hurt? 
Do  I honestly  hate  God?  No.  Do  I trust  God?  Yes.  Do  I love  him? 
Yes  with  all  my  heart  and  soul. 
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i he  Fall  of  SuperMan 
By  Abbie  Maring 


My  name  is  Abbie.  My  name  means  father’s  joy.  I lived  with  both 
of  my  parents  until  I was  eleven  years  old.  Throughout  my  life  I have 
been  very  close  with  my  mother  but  had  a special  connection  to  my 
father,  especially  the  first  eleven  years  of  my  life.  He  was  Super-Man, 
and  he  could  do  no  wrong  in  my  eyes.  After  my  mother  and  I moved 
out  of  my  dad’s  house,  my  relationship  with  my  dad  began  to 
change.  I began  to  notice  a very  personal  decline  in  fatherhood. 

I have  not  seen  my  father  in  at  least  two  months.  David  Popenoe 
gave  some  interesting  facts  about  this  issue  in  his  article,  "The 
Decline  of  Fatherhood."  Popenoe  says,  "A  1981  survey  of 
adolescents  who  were  living  apart  from  their  fathers  found  that  52 
percent  hadn’t  seen  them  at  all  in  more  than  a year;  only  16  percent 
saw  their  fathers  as  often  as  once  a week-and  the  fathers’  contact 
with  their  children  dropped  off  sharply  over  time"  (455).  When  I 
was  younger,  I saw  my  dad  at  least  every  other  weekend.  I looked 
forward  to  my  time  with  Super-Man.  In  my  early  teens,  I saw  him  as 
often  as  every  weekend.  When  I was  a Junior  in  high-school,  my 
visits  began  to  decline.  It  wasn’t  all  my  father’s  fault.  I had  a car  and 
was  perfectly  capable  of  driving  the  thirty  minutes  to  see  him,  I just 
didn’t.  My  dad’s  attitude  toward  my  mother  also  made  it  hard  to  see 
or  even  talk  to  him.  My  parents  did  not  part  on  happy  grounds.  My 
father  still  refuses  to  call  my  house  for  fear  of  having  to  talk  to  my 
mom.  I feel  extreme  guilt  because  of  the  role  that  I played  in  the 
decline  of  my  father’s  participation.  I am  also  disappointed  that  my 
dad  does  not  put  more  effort  into  seeing  or  even  talking  to  me. 

My  father  and  I played  together  often  when  I was  a child.  We  had 
a ritual  fondly  named  torture  time.  It  consisted  of  nonstop  tickling 
until  I couldn’t  breathe  or  was  going  to  wet  myself.  Looking  back, 
these  times  are  some  of  my  favorite  childhood  memories.  I definitely 
learned  when  enough  is  enough.  Torture  time  came  to  an  end  when 
my  parents  divorced.  Other  types  of  play  also  ended  that  summer. 
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There  just  wasn’t  enough  time  on  the  weekends  for  dad  to  be  Super- 
Man.  Our  relationship  became  less  interactive. 

Popenoe  says  the  way  dads  play  affect  children’s  math  and  other 
academic  skills  (457).  I have  horrible  math  skills.  If  Popenoe’s 
theory  is  correct,  I should  have  good  mathematical  ability  because  my 
father  played  with  me  until  I was  eleven.  These  are  the  years  when  a 
child’s  mathematical  base  is  built.  However,  overlooking  math,  I am 
proficient  in  other  academic  areas.  In  my  experience,  I do  not  think 
the  way  my  father  played  with  me  had  any  effect  on  my  math  skills.  I 
also  don’t  believe  that  my  father  being  absent  in  my  everyday  life 
from  the  age  of  eleven  on  had  anything  to  do  with  the  growth  or 
decline  of  my  academic  ability. 

I believe  that  every  child  experiences  a decline  in  fatherhood.  They 
also  feel  a decline  in  the  mother’s  role  as  well.  Children  grow  up 
into  adults,  and  they  rely  on  their  parents  less  and  less.  In  my  own 
personal  experience,  I had  a Super-Man  in  my  life  for  my  first  eleven 
years,  and  then  he  became  my  dad.  I know  that  even  though  I have 
watched  a decline  in  our  relationship,  I am  still  his  Abbie.  As  most 
children  of  divorced  parents  grow  up,  I believe  they  come  to  see  that 
while  their  father’s  role  has  been  on  a decline,  their  dad  will  always 
love  them. 
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BACKWARD  GARDEN 

By  Janelle  Pansza 


A backyard  vegetable  garden  may  be  one  of  the  simplest  places  in  a 
community.  People  become  so  busy  in  their  routines  that  they  fail  to 
see  the  splendor,  tranquility,  and  satisfaction  that  a backyard  garden 
can  give.  The  cycle  of  nature  changes  and  each  phase  is  truly  unique. 

In  the  early  spring,  life  in  the  garden  is  developing  and  forming.  As 
morning  draws  near,  the  birds  enthusiastically  begin  to  chirp,  and  the 
garden  starts  glistening  and  gleaming  in  an  extraordinary  array  of 
colors.  The  sun  begins  peeking  out  over  the  cool  horizon  and 
illuminating  the  drops  of  dew  that  lay  still,  moistening  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  small  delicate  plants.  As  the  day  approaches,  all  life 
in  the  garden  begins  to  react,  awakening  like  clockwork  set  by  the 
sun.  The  birds  begin  first,  eagerly  swooping  down  to  pick  a small 
insect  or  worm  out  of  the  freshly  tilled  and  loosened  topsoil.  The 
squirrels  dash  through  stealing  tiny  buds  from  the  small  green 
saplings.  As  the  sun  moves  up  in  the  sky,  it  begins  warming  the 
garden  and  evaporating  the  dew.  As  the  temperature  increases, 
steam  starts  rising  from  the  plants.  The  insects  react  to  the  sun’s 
warmth  and  begin  their  concentrated  work.  The  bees  buzz  by 
quickly,  moving  from  flower  to  flower  transporting  tiny  bits  of  pollen 
as  they  go.  The  ants  progress  orderly  like  a well-established  army, 
following  strict  commands  as  they  proceed  impressively.  The 
occasional  fly  zips  by  aimlessly.  The  leaves  on  the  fragile  plants 
stretch  out  their  limbs  as  the  flower  blooms  seem  to  open  in  a 
desperate  plea  to  get  pollinated.  The  air  seems  clean,  light,  and  pure 
as  a gentle  breeze  slowly  passes  through,  causing  a brief  change  in 
the  stable  posture  of  the  slender  plants.  As  the  sun  moves  down 
across  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  life  in  the  garden  begins  to  slow  down. 
The  bird’s  loud  and  obnoxious  singing  quiets,  and  the  bees  slow  to  a 
snail’s  pace.  The  branches  on  the  plants  that  stretched  out  with 
great  vigor  in  the  midday  now  slightly  droop. 

By  the  time  midsummer  arrives,  life  in  the  garden  is  at  its  most 
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dynamic  stage.  The  light  green  saplings  have  now  grown  into  massive 
dark  green  foliage.  The  branches,  now  enormous,  are  bent  down, 
touching  the  ground  from  the  weight  of  the  luscious,  ripening  fruits. 
The  colors:  greens,  reds,  and  yellows,  now  emerge  vividly  from  afar. 
The  aroma  has  turned  from  a crisp  clean  smell  to  a rich  smell  of  ripe 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  air  thickens  and  the  heat  intensifies  as  the 
sun  rises.  There  is  no  dew  left  longer  than  a few  moments  after  the 
sun  rises  because  of  the  intense  heat  it  brings  at  this  time  in  the 
season.  At  midday  you  see  the  neighborhood  children  run  through 
the  rows  of  tiny,  sweet,  cherry  tomatoes  picking,  eating,  and  shoving  a 
few  into  dirty  pockets  wet  with  over  ripe  smashed  fruit.  During  this 
point  the  garden  is  loaded  with  life.  All  the  insects  are  at  their 
busiest,  and  the  plants  display  a healthy  and  hearty  appearance. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  robust  plants  fully  thriving,  now 
gradually  begin  to  yellow  on  the  bottom  branches.  The  life  starts  to 
fade  little  by  little.  The  branches  turn  from  green,  to  pale  yellow, 
then  to  a dry  brittle  brown.  The  rewards  of  their  labor  now  lay 
unwanted,  rotting  on  the  ground.  The  dew  now  has  turned  into  a 
harsh,  cold,  crystal  frost  that  lies  like  poison  on  the  thick  sturdy 
limbs.  Even  as  the  great  energy  from  the  sun  comes  and  brings  the 
warmth,  the  frost  takes  long  to  react,  as  if  putting  every  ounce  of 
effort  into  destroying  the  plants.  The  birds  that  seem  to  be 
everywhere  in  the  early  spring  are  now  seen  only  few  and  far 
between.  The  buzzing  of  the  bees  are  but  vague  memories  until 
next  spring. 

Life  in  the  garden  goes  through  phases  as  the  vast  array  of 
organisms  work  together  meticulously  to  complete  the  web  of  life. 
The  most  common  place,  such  as  a backyard  garden,  can  be  an 
extraordinary  experience  if  you  can  take  time  to  step  back  and  enjoy 
its  simple  beauty. 
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i he  l ime  of  Tour  Life 
By  Thomas  Pisciotta 


In  life  we  are  always  confronted  by  choices,  and  for  most  of  us  it 
appears  that  there  is  a conspiracy  preventing  us  from  getting  the 
proper  information  necessary  for  making  informed  decisions.  The 
truth  is  that  there  isn’t  a conspiracy  at  all,  just  imperfect  information 
and  a lack  of  understanding  of  the  rules  surrounding  the  decisions. 

The  most  important  factor,  and  the  most  often  overlooked,  is  time. 
For  most  people  time  just  is.  They  don’t  think  about  it  or  really 
attempt  to  use  it,  but  time  is  at  the  core  of  most  choices  we  must 
make.  Just  to  itemize  a few  of  the  reasons  that  you  should  become 
more  aware  of  time  consider  the  following  statements  about  time. 

You  don’t  know  how  much  of  it  you  have. 

Once  it’s  spent,  you  can’t  buy  more. 

You  can’t  really  save  it. 

Yet  every  day  you  make  decisions  about  how  you’re  going  to  use 
your  time.  How  do  you  allocate  your  time?  No,  I’m  not  talking 
about  budgeting  your  time  or  working  efficiently,  I’m  talking  about 
how  do  you  decide  what  portion  of  your  life  you’re  going  to  dedicate 
to  what  purpose.  To  start  with,  somewhere  between  one  quarter 
and  one  third  of  your  life  is  going  to  be  spent  sleeping.  So,  if  you  live 
to  be  seventy-five,  then  you’ll  have  spent  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-five  years  asleep!  Then  there’s  work,  let’s  not  even  count  the 
time  spent  traveling  to  and  from  for  the  moment,  for  a normal  job 
that’s  eight  hours  a day,  another  third  down  the  drain.  That  leaves 
less  than  eight  hours  a day  for  traveling  to  and  from  work,  eating, 
personal  hygiene,  hobbies,  and  telling  or  showing  someone  that  you 
love  them.  And  the  weekends  of  course,  but  that’s  only  two  days  of 
approximately  eight  hours  each,  the  time  not  spent  at  work,  is  extra. 

Take  a guess  where  most  people  in  America  save  time?  Not  at 
work.  According  to  the  U.S.  Census,  the  average  American  works 
I 1.5  hours  a day  and  not  on  travel,  hygiene,  or  hobbies  either.  The 
average  American  saves  time  by  limiting  the  time  telling  their 
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significant  other  how  they  feel,  because  the  other  already  knows  it. 

While  you’re  thinking  about  that,  here’s  a quote  from  my  father  for 
you  to  think  about: 

"Do  you  live  to  work  or  do  you  work  to  live?" 

As  western  cultural  wisdom  has  taught,  "Tomorrow  is  promised  to 
no  one."  Make  your  decisions  based  upon  what  is  most  important 
to  you.  But  never  lose  sight  of  those  around  you  nor  neglect  them 
because  of  complacency. 
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Is  a Woman’s  Sphere  Public  or  Domestc 
The  Unanswered  Questin 
By  Jessica  Harper 

The  Victorian  period  marked  a nostalgic  return  to  the  ideals  of 
the  medieval  period.  A look  at  this  important  issue  can  be  observed 
in  Tennyson’s  "The  Lady  of  Shalott."The  poem  speaks  to  the  theme 
of  gender  roles,  which  become  significantly  changed  in  the  late 
I800’s.  In  the  piece  Tennyson  examines  feminine  sacrifice  within  the 
domestic  sphere  and  likewise  the  sacrifice  to  leave  it.  Tennyson 
does  not  make  a case  for  or  against  the  revival  of  Medieval 
ideologies,  for  the  lady  is  doomed  whether  she  stays  or  leaves  her 
asylum;  he  simply  wishes  that  the  situation  be  examined  in  terms  of 
consequence  before  setting  a cultural  standard.  It  can  be  argued  that 
the  conclusion  he  wishes  us  to  make  is  that  whether  in  the  domestic 
or  public  sphere,  one  must  be  compromised  for  the  other. 

Along  with  the  emergence  of  women  into  the  public  sphere, 
appeared  an  increased  wish  to  return  to  older  ideologies  concerning 
women’s  roles  in  society.  This  step  toward  women’s  independence 
was  a threat  to  the  tasks  of  home  and  family.  The  desire  to  eliminate 
the  practice  was  justified  as  necessary  in  order  to  secure  and  save 
the  Victorian  household  (Nelson  1-2).  In  Victorian  People  and  Ideas, 
Altick  writes  that  the  reason  for  this  return  to  the  Middle  ages  was 
"the  wish  to  discover  there  a society  more  stable  and  equitable,  an 
intellectual  temper  more  unified  and  free  of  doubt,  than  the  Victorian 
age  was  capable  of  "(105).  This  single  sided  interpretation  of  a 
"stable,  equitable"  environment  is  precisely  what  Tennyson  breaks 
down  in  his  piece.  Tennyson  gives  us  an  Arthurian  tale  set  near 
Camelot,  which  adds  emphasis  to  his  point  by  showing  the  medieval 
woman  having  a conflict  between  her  duty  and  her  desire  to  exist 
outside  of  the  domestic  sphere. 

In  Part  I of  the  piece,  we  are  introduced  to  the  confines  of  the 
ladies  residence,  her  isolation  from  the  world.  The  description 
illuminates  the  scene  before  her:  a river  forking  around  the  great 
walls  that  hold  her  prisoner,  the  fields  in  which  those  who  are  free 
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labor,  and  the  road  that  leads  to  those  people.  We  find  her  captive 
presence  and  the  imagery  to  illustrate  her  loneliness.  The  symbolic 
nature  of  the  passage  shows  the  barriers  of  the  household  shielding 
the  woman  from  the  outer  world.  In  the  following  passage  the 
imagery  alludes  to  the  never-ending  tasks  of  a mother.  As  her  life 
goes  on,  she  must  constantly  provide  care  for  her  fearful  or  sick 
household.  This  care  is  represented  as  follows, " Willows  whiten, 
aspens  quiver,  / Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver  / Through  the  wave 
that  runs  forever  . . ."(14-16). 

Later  in  lines  24-35,  the  imagery  can  be  taken  for  a clever 
reversal  of  a woman’s  expected  presence  in  medieval  culture  that  is 
to  be  seen  and  not  heard.  Tennyson  turns  this  around  having  the 
Lady  being  heard  yet  not  seen.  This  image  can  also  be  interpreted  as 
an  allusion  to  the  influence  of  women  writers  like  Mary  Shelley,  Jane 
Austen,  and  Charlotte,  Anne,  and  Emily  Bronte. 

Part  II  of  the  poem  symbolizes  women’s  unawareness  of 
imprisonment,  the  realization  of  being  confined,  and  the  problem  of 
confinement  in  the  domestic  sphere.  These  illustrate  the  progression 
of  women’s  emergence  into  the  public  sphere.  The  reader  is  again 
led  to  see  the  loneliness  the  Lady  of  Shalott  encounters  as  she  is 
allowed  to  gaze  on  the  exterior  world  yet  not  participate  in  it.  It 
shows  the  tasks,  which  encompass  a woman’s  daily  work  such  as  the 
image  of  weaving  in  line  43.  The  following  lines  also  reflect  the 
woman’s  initial  unawareness  of  imprisonment  in  the  domestic  sphere, 
"She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be,  / And  so  she  weaveth 
steadily,  / And  little  other  care  hath  she  . . ."  (42-45). 

Further  on  in  line  71,  "I  am  half  sick  of  shadows  said,  the  Lady  of 
Shalott,"  we  begin  to  see  some  awareness  of  her  seclusion  and 
desire  to  exist  outside  of  the  tower.  The  passage  also  foreshadows 
the  duality  of  the  theme  for  " a curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay,"  (40)  but 
we  also  find  that  she  suffers  death  when  she  leaves. 
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The  symbolism  in  Part  III  shows  the  Victorian  woman’s 
oppression  and  further  realization  of  her  imprisonment  within  the 
home  and  the  desire  to  move  into  the  public  sphere.  In  her 
admiration  for  Sir  Lancelot  as  he  . . sparkled  on  the  yellow  field" 
(80),  we  can  see  a catalyst  for  change.  Later,  as  Tennyson  writes, 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 

She  made  three  paces  through  the  room. 

She  saw  the  water  lily  bloom, 

She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume,  ( 1 09- 1 1 2) 

We  find  the  Lady  giving  in  to  her  feelings,  resolved  to  seek  Sir 
Lancelot,  no  matter  the  consequence.  In  this,  one  can  see  a 
comparison  to  Victorian  women  giving  in  to  those  desires  they  had 
long  repressed  in  spite  of  the  consequences  it  would  have  on  their 
lives.  The  passage  ends  as  the  Lady  acknowledges  her  curse  and 
recognizes  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  be  free: 

Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide; 

The  mirror  cracked  from  side  to  side; 

"The  curse  is  upon  me,"  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  (I  14-1  17) 

In  these  lines  we  see  the  need  for  Victorian  women  to 
acknowledge  that  they  might  be  giving  up  domestic  power  by  seeking 
education  or  proprietorship.  Furthermore, Tennyson  shows  that 
there  may  be  challenges  women  are  not  prepared  for  within  the 
public  sphere. 

In  the  final  part  we  see  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  lady  for  love,  as 
she  rejects  her  imprisonment,  smashing  the  mirror  and  angrily  pacing 
the  room.  Ultimately  she  leaves  her  captivity,  taking  to  the  water  in 
a boat  to  wind  toward  Camelot.  She  carves  her  name  in  the  bow 
and  sings  in  the  face  of  death,  until  silently  she  floats  into  the  village. 
Upon  entering  the  palace  the  knights  are  fearful  that  they  to  might 
feel  the  wrath  of  the  curse. 
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The  sacrifice  the  Lady  makes  is  of  her  own  choosing.  We  are 
to  see  that  the  chance  is  not  taken  blindly,  but  it  is  also  an  action 
not  to  be  taken  lightly,  for  the  consequence  of  accepting  the  curse 
is  death.  This  can  be  seen  as  a warning  to  Victorian  women  that 
they  must  be  willing  to  accept  the  consequences  society  will  place 
on  them  for  being  independent.  There  is  also  a message  in  her 
action  of  carving  her  name  in  the  bow.  This  can  be  compared  to  the 
desire  ofVictorian  women  to  make  their  mark  on  society.  The 
knights  demonstrate  the  fear  ofVictorians  wanting  to  regress  into 
another  time. 

One  overall  theme  Tennyson  wishes  us  to  extract  is  that  all 
points  of  view  should  be  considered  and  consequences  weighed 
before  instituting  mores  which  affect  all  people  in  a society. 
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The  Blame  Game 
By  Danielle  Storck 


In  Randall  Sullivan’s  article  "Violence  As  Fun,"  he  writes 
about  how  the  media  has  greatly  affected  the  youth  of  today.  I 
disagree  with  him.  From  what  I have  observed,  it  is  the  parents’ 
fault  regarding  how  their  children  act,  not  television  shows  or 
video  games. 

Sullivan  puts  the  blame  on  television  shows  and  video  games  for 
children’s  actions.  But,  is  it  really  their  fault?  After  all,  parents  are 
the  ones  who  have  control  over  what  types  of  television  shows  their 
children  watch  and  what  types  of  video  games  their  children  play. 
Parents  should  view  the  movie  or  television  show  first  and  then 
decide  if  it  is  too  violent  for  their  child  to  view.  This  way  the  parents 
could  either  decide  not  to  let  their  child  view  whatever  it  may  be,  or 
they  can  tell  the  child  that  nobody  is  really  getting  hurt  in  the  movie 
because  it  is  not  real. 

Children  should  be  educated  that  the  violence  in  movies  and  on 
television  is  done  by  professional  actors  who  do  those  types  of 
stunts  for  a living.  For  instance,  in  the  Gladiator  when  Russell  Crowe 
fights,  it  may  have  looked  as  if  he  got  hurt  or  that  he  hurt  other 
people  when  really  it  was  fake  blood,  and  all  of  the  fighting  was  a 
staged  dance.  They  should  also  be  educated  that  if  you  do  shoot 
someone  in  real  life,  the  person  could  get  seriously  injured  or  even 
die;  the  person  responsible  for  the  shooting  or  violence  could  get 
caught  and  would  then  serve  time  in  jail. 

It  is  the  parents’  job  to  teach  their  children  right  from  wrong, 
good  from  bad,  and  real  life  from  fantasy.  Sullivan  writes,  "What  I’m 
asking  for  is  education.  The  networks  should  run  ads  that  tell  people 
to  keep  their  kids  away  from  television  until  the  age  of  at  least  five 
or  six,  until  they’ve  learned  to  read"  (680).  Children  should  at  least 
be  able  to  recognize  good  from  bad  before  they  start  watching 
shows  that  are  more  graphic  than  Mr.  Roger’s  Neighborhood.  If  the 
children  are  educated  by  their  parents  about  these  differences,  they 
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will  know  all  of  the  deaths  in  Die  Hard  2 or  in  the  Patriot  were 
professionally  choreographed.  Also,  if  parents  love  their  children  and 
teach  their  children  how  to  love  and  show  affection,  then  there 
should  not  even  be  an  issue  of  being  violent.  As  for  video  games,  it  is 
the  parents’  choice  what  type  of  game  their  child  purchases  or  what 
type  of  game  they  purchase  for  their  child.  Parents  should  be  smart 
or  cautious  enough  to  know  not  to  get  their  child  a violent  video 
game  until  they  are  old  enough  to  understand  that  the  video  game  is 
just  a game  and  that  in  a real  life  situation  somebody  could  get  hurt. 

The  next  time  a child  turns  on  the  television  to  watch  a violent 
show,  a parent  should  either  educate  the  child  about  what  is 
happening  or  suggest  that  the  child  does  something  else.  A good 
instance  is  when  the  child  turns  on  the  television  to  watch  wrestling 
shows  such  as  WWF  and  starts  to  "oohh"  and  "aahh"  when  someone 
starts  to  get  hit  over  the  head  with  a metal  folding  chair.  The  parent 
can  then  tell  the  child  that  it  just  looks  like  they  are  getting  hurt, 
when  really  it  is  a fight  that  had  been  rehearsed  to  perfection  to 
make  it  look  real.  The  parent  should  then  suggest  that  the  child 
read  a book  or  do  homework;  at  least  those  things  do  not  involve 
any  violence. 
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BLACK  MARK 
By  Amy  Morris 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 


Gayle  Matthews, 

42,  white  woman,  married  to  town 
minister,  town  gossip  and  hypocrite 

Brenda  Harris, 

4 1 , white  woman,  co-owner  of  Maxwell’s 
Diner,  married  to  Max  Harris,  sister  to 
Sheila  Freeman 

Sheila  Freeman, 

36,  white  woman,  waitress  at  Maxwell’s 
Diner,  sister  to  Brenda  Harris 

Maxwell  Harris, 

45,  white  man,  co-owner  of  Maxwell’s 
Diner,  married  to  Brenda  Harris 

Michael  Benson, 

20,  light-skinned  African  American  man, 
college  student 

SCENE  1 

(It  is  1 1:00  a.m.  at  Maxwell’s  Diner  in  the  small 
town  of  Simmons,  KY.  Maxwell  is  in  the 
kitchen  with  Sheila  preparing  lunch.  Brenda  is 
at  the  counter  stocking  napkins  for  the  noon 
rush.  Gayle  Matthews  enters  Maxwell’s 
dressed  in  a pink  linen  suit,  blotched  with 
sweat.  She  approaches  the  cash 
register/counter  with  a handful  of  church 
pamphlets.  She  is  overweight  and  slightly  out 
of  breath.) 
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GAYLE 

Morning  Brenda.  (She  wipes  her  sweaty  brow  with  a wadded  tissue 
and  displays  a fake  smile.)  How’s  life  in  the  grease  pit  today? 

BRENDA 

(Walks  over  to  cash  register  and  rolls  her  eyes 
at  Gayle’s  remark.) 

No  complaints.  What  brings  you  to  our  humble  diner? 

GAYLE 

I’m  passing  out  pamphlets  for  Harmony  Week  at  church,  so  (pause) 
would  you  mind  if  I leave  some  here  on  your  counter? 

BRENDA 

(Takes  the  pamphlets  from  Gayle  and  casually 
tosses  them  on  the  counter.) 

Are  you  sure  that’s  a good  choice?  They  might  get  stuff  on  them  in  a 
"grease  pit"  like  this.  I don’t  think  the  people  at  your  church  would 
like  that  much.  It  might  look  Unholy.  Besides  that,  with  the  kind  of 
backwoods  folks  that  come  in  here,  these  might  be  too  close  to  the 
bathroom  and  someone  might  mistake  them  for  toilet  paper.  (Brenda 
hides  her  face  and  cracks  a smile.) 

GAYLE 

(Breathes  an  irritated  sigh  and  limps  toward  an 
empty  table  in  shoes  two  sizes  too  small  for  her 
fat  feet.  She  also  points  her  finger  at  Brenda.) 
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I’m  telling  you  Brenda,  that  is  one  wicked  sense  of  humor  you  have, 
but  yes,  I’m  sure  I want  to  leave  them.  You  never  know  when 
someone  with  God  in  his  heart  might  walk  through  the  door.  (She 
points  to  the  door.)  My  husband  would  love  to  have  some  new 
members  at  his  church.  Anyway,  what’s  your  special  today?  I’m 
hungry.  (Gayle  reaches  the  table  and  plops  her  fat  behind  into  the 
vinyl  chair.) 


BRENDA 

(Walks  over  to  Gayle’s  table  with  silverware 
and  a glass  of  water.  She  places  them  on  the 
table  and  returns  to  the  counter.) 

Patty  melts.  With  Max’s  homemade  fries. 

(Max  hears  his  name  and  pokes  his  head  out 
of  the  kitchen  window  opening.  When  he  sees 
it  is  Gayle,  he  darts  away  from  the  window  to 
avoid  her.) 

GAYLE 

It’s  too  late  Max.  I saw  you,  and  yes,  I want  a patty  melt.  I’m 
starving.  (She  waves  a plump  hand  in  Max’s  direction.) 

(Sheila  enters  the  dining  room  from  the 
kitchen.  She  begins  to  place  silverware  on  | 
the  rest  of  the  tables.  Afterwards,  she  begins 
to  sweep.) 

GAYLE 

By  the  way,  did  you  hear  there  was  another  robbery  last  night? 
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Lotterman’s  Jewelry  got  knocked  off.  Got  a lot  of  stuff  too.  I’d  be 
scared  if  I were  you.  That’s  only  a block  away. 

SHEILA 

(She  stops  sweeping  and  looks  at  Gayle.) 

Do  they  have  any  idea  who  did  it? 

GAYLE 

No,  but  I’ll  tell  you  who  I think  is  involved.  Those  nasty  darkies  that 
just  moved  to  town.  There  were  no  robberies  until  they  got  here. 
Whenever  blacks  move  into  a white  neighborhood,  there’s  trouble. 

SHEILA 

What  do  you  mean? 

GAYLE 

Think  about  it.  They  don’t  have  jobs.  They  drive  a BMW.  They  dress 
like  they’re  gang  members,  and  they  don’t  even  go  to  church.  I think 
they’re  into  drugs.  They  give  even  their  own  kind  a bad  name. 

BRENDA 

(Wipes  counter  and  shakes  her  head  at  Gayle’s 
racist  remarks.) 

That’s  pretty  racist  to  say  - and  wrong.  Just  because  they’re  black 
you  think  they’re  robbers  and  we  should  kick  them  out  of  town  or 
be  afraid  of  them  or  something? 

(Max  again  sticks  his  head  through  the 
kitchen  window.) 
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MAXWELL 

Don’t  worry  about  us  Gayle.  If  anyone  tries  to  rob  us,  black  or 
white,  I’m  prepared.  (Maxwell  points  to  an  old  civil  war  weapon 
mounted  on  the  wall.)  See  that  old  gun  up  there?  (Gayle  looks  up 
at  the  gun.)  That  belonged  to  my  great,  great  grandfather.  He 
fought  with  it  in  the  Civil  War.  That  gun  protected  him  then,  and  it’s 
here  for  me  now. 


GAYLE 

Yeah  right,  Max.  That  old  thing  probably  isn’t  even  loaded,  and  I 
doubt  that  it  still  works. 

MAXWELL 

(Comes  out  of  the  kitchen  with  Gayle’s  food. 
He  sets  it  on  her  table  and  stands  by  the 
table  while  he  speaks,  wiping  his  hands  on  his 
white  apron.) 

It’s  cleaned  and  loaded. 

GAYLE 

(Looking  slightly  surprised.) 

Well,  I hope  you  never  have  to  use  that  thing.  Besides,  what  if  that 
gun  got  in  the  hands  of  the  wrong  person? 

(Maxwell  sighs  and  returns  to  the  kitchen.) 

BRENDA 

Back  to  the  new  people  in  town.  Is  there  any  real  evidence  against 
them  or  are  you  just  pissed  off  because  they’re  black  and  better  off 
than  you? 
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GAYLE 

I am  not  pissed,  and  no,  I don’t  have  the  evidence,  but  you  wait  and 
see.  I’ll  be  right.  Blacks  bring  nothing  but  trouble  with  them.  (Gayle 
shakes  her  head.)  Have  you  met  up  with  any  of  those  new  ones  yet? 
Why,  they’re  so  sneaky  acting  they  don’t  even  look  you  in  the  eye. 
Last  week  I ran  into  one  of  them  at  the  gas  station,  and  all  that  son 
of  a gun  could  do  was  stare  at  my  diamond  ring.  (Gayle  lifts  her 
hand  and  waves  her  big  diamond  ring  around.)  I’m  telling  you  they’re 
bad  news.  (Gayle  takes  a huge  bite  out  of  her  patty  melt  and  shakes 
her  head  again.)  Bottom  line,  I just  don’t  think  blacks  and  whites  mix 
very  well.  They  need  to  go  back  where  they  came  from,  and  we’ll 
stay  with  our  own  kind.  Mixing  is  not  good.  Just  look  at  church,  for 
example.  At  our  service,  we  behave  in  a civilized,  godly  manner. 

Have  you  ever  seen  their  service  down  at  the  Baptist  Church  on 
Brick  Avenue?  All  hollering  and  jumping,  and  praising  the  Lord  for 
God  knows  what.  Anyway,  what  about  you,  Sheila?  (Gayle  turns  to 
Sheila,  wiping  her  greasy  fingers  with  her  wadded  napkin.)  Are  you 
still  dating  that  black  supervisor  guy  from  the  furniture  factory? 

Does  he  know  those  new  people  at  all? 

SHEILA 

(Keeps  her  eyes  down  and  answers  quietly  as 
she  continues  to  sweep.) 

His  name  is  William,  and  yes,  he  knows  the  new  people.  The  father  is 
William’s  cousin. 


GAYLE 

Oh  really?  So  am  I right  about  them?  Has  William  told  you  any  bad 
stuff  about  them  yet?  And  by  the  way,  I just  have  to  know  (pause) 
Why  would  you  date  a black  man  anyway?  (Gayle  takes  a big  slurp 
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of  ice  water.)  How  could  you  be  with  him  instead  of  a white  man?  I 
know  a lot  of  nice  white  men  at  my  church.  Why  don’t  you  come  to 
service  on  Sunday  and  I’ll  introduce  you  to  someone. 

SHEILA 

(Wrinkles  her  nose.) 

I’ll  stick  with  William.  (She  mutters  under  her  breath)  Racist. 

GAYLE 

Suit  yourself,  but  I know  I wouldn’t  like  people  staring  at  me  all  the 
time  because  I can’t  stick  with  my  own  kind.  I’d  rather  die  first. 

BRENDA 

That’s  enough,  Gayle.  Besides,  people  already  stare  at  you  because 
you’re  such  a big  mouth!  (Sheila  and  Brenda  chuckle  as  Brenda  refills 
Gayle’s  water). 

(Gayle  crams  the  rest  of  her  sandwich  into  her 
mouth,  and  a few  other  customers  arrive. 
Brenda  and  Sheila  attend  to  them.  Soon  a 
young  black  man  enters  Maxwell’s.  Brenda 
walks  over  to  him.) 

BRENDA 

Can  I help  you? 

MICHAEL 

(Appears  nervous  and  looks  around  at 
everyone  in  the  diner.  He  shifts  his  weight 
from  foot  to  foot). 
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I hope  so.  I’m  looking  for  someone.  They  told  me  at  the  church  I 
might  find  her  here. 


BRENDA 

(Scans  diner.) 

Well,  I know  everyone  in  here,  so  if  you  give  me  a name,  I can  help 
you. 


MICHAEL 

Actually,  I think  I see  her  over  there.  (Michael  points  to  Gayle.) 

BRENDA 

(Brenda  looks  at  Gayle.  Sheila  continues  to 
wait  on  people.) 

Knock  yourself  out.  She’s  in  a feisty  mood  today!  (Brenda  smiles  at 
Michael  and  walks  back  over  to  the  counter  and  to  fiddle  with 
dishes,  wipe  the  counter,  etc). 

(Michael  walks  over  to  Gayle  who  is  licking  her 
greasy  fingers.) 

MICHAEL 

Mrs.  Matthews? 

GAYLE 

(She  looks  up  at  Michael  and  squints.) 


Do  I know  you? 
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MICHAEL 


(Michael  leans  nervously  against  one  of  the  chairs  at  Gayle’s  table.) 
Yes  and  no. 


Scene  2 

GAYLE 

Yes  and  no?  What  kind  of  an  answer  is  that?  I’ve  either  met  you  or 
I haven’t. 

MICHAEL 

I’m  just  not  sure  how  to  start  this  conversation.  In  my  head  I’ve 
done  it  a million  times,  but  in  person  it’s  different  (pause)  a lot 
different.  (Michael  takes  a deep  breath  and  begins  to  speak.)  My 
name  is  Michael  and  I’ve  been  looking  for  you  for  the  past  two  years, 
ever  since  I turned  18.  I’m  your  son. 

(Brenda,  who  has  been  eavesdropping,  drops 
a dish  and  it  breaks.  Everyone  in  the 
restaurant,  except  Gayle,  stops  what  they  are 
doing  and  looks.) 

GAYLE 

What?  (Gayle  stands  up  with  a shocked  look  on  her  face,  half 
choking  on  a gulp  of  water.  Everyone  in  the  diner  now  looks  at  her 
instead  of  Brenda.  She  sits  back  down.  Brenda  begins  to  clean  up 
her  mess.  Then  Brenda  and  Sheila  sit  down  on  two  stools  at  the 
counter  and  listen  in.)  Are  you  crazy?  I am  NOT  your  mother. 
What  would  even  make  you  think  such  a thing? 
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MICHAEL 

(He  points  to  a chair.)  Can  I sit  down?  (Gayle  just  folds  her  arms 
and  looks  at  Michael.  He  sits  down  anyway  and  lets  out  a heavy 
sigh.)  Like  I said,  I’ve  been  looking  for  you  for  the  last  two  years  . . . 
ever  since  I turned  18.  My  parents  didn’t  have  a lot  of  information 
about  you,  but  they  gave  me  a start.  One  thing  I did  find  out  was 
that  with  enough  digging,  everyone  has  a paper  trail  of  their  past.  My 
best  information  about  you  came  from  your  credit  cards.  You  seem 
to  use  those  a lot.  I also  found  out  your  family  disowned  you  after 
you  got  pregnant  with  me.  I talked  to  them  about  a year  ago.  They 
still  don’t  want  you  back  because  they  think  you  were  a whore  to 
give  yourself  to  a black  man  and  get  pregnant  by  him,  but  they  did 
help  me  put  some  of  the  missing  pieces  in  place. 

GAYLE 

You  are  insane!  I don’t  know  what  kind  of  a game  you’re  trying  to 
play,  but  it’s  not  going  to  work.  You  probably  came  from  that  damn 
new  black  family  in  town.  You’re  trying  to  blackmail  me  or 
something,  aren’t  you?  I swear,  your  kind  just  don’t  know  where  to 
stop.  (Gayle  grabs  her  purse  and  looks  for  money  to  pay  her  bill.) 

MICHAEL 

I don’t  want  anything.  I’m  just  trying  to  find  my  mother. 

GAYLE 

Then  you  better  hit  the  road  and  keep  looking  because  I’m  definitely 
not  her.  And  let  me  give  you  a hint  - she’s  probably  a whole  lot 
darker  than  me. 


MICHAEL 

Did  I tell  you  my  birth  father  is  waiting  outside  in  the  car?  He 
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made  this  trip  here  with  me.  I found  him  about  six  months  ago.  We 
drove  in  from  Louisville.  He  told  me  he  wanted  to  marry  you  back 
then,  but  you  ran  off  after  your  family  threw  you  out.  He  never  saw 
you  again. 


GAYLE 

(She  scoots  back  her  chair  and  stands  up.) 

I have  heard  enough.  I don’t  know  who  you  are  or  where  you  came 
from,  but  you  better  knock  it  off  right  now! 

MICHAEL 

I’m  positive  it’s  you.  My  birth  father  also  told  me  you  had  a small 
black  birthmark  on  your  left  hand  (pause)  and  you  do.  (Michael 
points  to  her  hand.) 

(Gayle  immediately  covers  up  her  hand. 
Brenda  waves  at  Max  in  the  kitchen  to  come 
out  and  listen  to  what’s  going  on.  Gayle  then 
stomps  off  to  the  bathroom.  Everyone 
continues  to  watch  Michael  as  he  sits  at  the 
table  motionless.) 

BRENDA 

Max,  did  you  hear  any  of  that?  (Max  approaches  Brenda  and  Sheila.) 

MAX 

Only  the  last  little  bit  about  a birthmark.  What  the  hell  is  going  on? 
Gayle  looked  pretty  upset  when  she  ran  off  to  the  bathroom.  And 
who  is  that  kid  that  she  was  talking  to  at  the  table?  We  don’t  know 
him  do  we? 
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SHEILA 

He  says  he’s  Gayle’s  son. 


MAXWELL 

What?  Was  she  married  before  or  something?  (pause)  And  to  a 
black  guy?  That  kid  looks  part  black  to  me.  Look  at  his  hair. 


BRENDA 

We  know.  We  know.  Gayle  told  him  he  was  crazy  and  that  she 
wasn’t  his  mother.  But  (pause)  what  if  she  is?  I thought  she  hated 
blacks.  Think  about  what  she  was  saying  just  a few  minutes  ago. 


SHEILA 

Think  about  what  she  was  saying  to  me  about  William.  (Sheila  shakes 
her  head  and  nods  in  Michael’s  direction.)  And  look  at  that  kid.  I bet 
he’s  pretty  upset.  Maybe  I should  get  him  a drink  or  something. 

(Sheila  hurries  off  to  get  Michael  a Coke. 
Brenda  walks  over  to  the  women’s  bathroom 
door  and  knocks.) 

BRENDA 

Gayle,  it’s  Brenda.  You  can’t  stay  in  there  all  day.  You  need  to  come 
out  and  deal  with  your  little  problem. 

GAYLE 

(In  a muffled  voice  coming  from  the  other  side 
of  the  bathroom  door.)  I’ll  be  out  in  a minute. 
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BRENDA 

Alright.  We’re  waiting  for  you.  I’m  going  to  go  talk  to  that  kid  and 
see  what’s  going  on. 


GAYLE 

(Slightly  opens  the  bathroom  door.) 

Make  that  boy  go  away.  I don’t  want  him  here.  I don’t  know  why,  but 
he’s  trying  to  hurt  me.  Why  would  anyone  do  such  a thing  to  me? 

BRENDA 

Are  you  positive  that  none  of  this  is  true  and  there’s  nothing  you 
want  to  tell  me? 


GAYLE 

No,  I just  want  that  spiteful  damn  kid  out  of  here. 

(Brenda  walks  back  over  to  Michael’s  table. 
Sheila  sets  a Coke  down  on  Michael’s  table  and 
walks  off.) 

MAXWELL 

I’m  steering  clear  of  this  mess.  (He  waves  his  hand  in  the  air  and 
starts  walking  back  to  the  kitchen.)  I’ve  got  orders  to  cook. 

BRENDA 

Hi.  I’m  Brenda.  Do  you  mind  if  I sit  down?  (Brenda  plops  herself 
into  a chair  at  the  table.)  I’m  not  trying  to  butt  into  your  business, 
but  I heard  what  was  going  on.  It  really  is  hard  to  believe  that  Gayle 
is  your  mother.  She’s  never  talked  about  her  past,  and  in  all  the  years 
she’s  been  here  in  town,  she’s  been  a pain  in  the  ass,  but  she’s  also 
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been  very  religious  and  involved  in  the  community.  Are  you  sure  you 
didn’t  make  some  kind  of  a mistake? 

MICHAEL 

There  is  no  mistake,  and  if  anyone  should  be  upset,  it’s  me.  I’m  the 
one  who  was  abandoned  by  her.  Plus,  she’s  had  twenty  years  to 
prepare  for  this  moment.  She  needs  to  come  out  of  the  bathroom 
and  deal  with  her  past.  I’m  not  leaving  until  she  does. 

GAYLE 

(Opens  the  bathroom  door  and  stands  there 
for  a minute.  She  then  wipes  her  eyes  with  a 
Kleenex,  takes  a deep  breath  and  walks  over  to 
her  table  and  sits  down.  Brenda  gets  up  and 
goes  back  behind  the  counter.) 

Sorry  I reacted  that  way.  It’s  not  everyday  a stranger  walks  into  your 
life  and  tells  you  they’re  your  child.  (She  pauses.)  It’s  like  I said 
before,  though,  I’m  not  your  mother. 

(She  blots  her  eyes  with  the  Kleenex  again.)  What  made  you  think 
I was? 


MICHAEL 

It’s  like  I said  before  too.  I’m  sure  you’re  my  mother.  Do  you  want 
me  to  ask  my  father  to  come  in?  I’m  sure  he’ll  remember  you.  The 
only  reason  I didn’t  is  because  I didn’t  want  to  doubly  overwhelm  you. 

GAYLE 

(Suddenly  pales  and  acts  scared.) 

No,  I don’t  ever  want  to  see  that  man  again.  He  ruined  my  life. 
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MICHAEL 

So,  you’re  admitting  that  you  do  know  that  man  and  you’re  my  mother? 

GAYLE 

I’m  not  admitting  anything  and  I wish  you  never  walked  through 
those  doors.  And  by  the  way,  I don’t  ever  want  to  see  you  again. 

Do  you  understand? 


MICHAEL 

No,  I don’t  understand  you  at  all.  Why  can’t  you  admit  your  past? 

What  happened  that  you  won’t  deal  with?  Am  I so  bad  that  you 
can’t  admit  you  gave  birth  to  me?  Am  I a monster  or  something? 
(Michael’s  voice  rises  in  his  frustration.)  Did  you  know  that  before  I 
started  looking  for  you  and  my  birth  father,  I was  a full-time  college 
student  - straight  A’s,  with  a bright  future  ahead  of  me  as  a journalist. 

I also  had  a part-time  job  as  an  intern  in  a newsroom,  (pause)  Last 
year,  I dropped  out  and  quit  my  job  - to  spend  my  time  looking  for 
you,  my  father,  (Michael  points  to  the  parking  lot  and  pauses)  and  my 
past.  I thought  it  was  more  important  to  find  out  who  I was  before 
I moved  on  to  what  I would  be  in  the  future.  Seems  to  me  now 
(Michael  pauses  and  puts  his  head  down  shaking  it  back  and  forth)  all 
I am  to  you  is  a black  mark  in  your  life.  (Michael  puts  his  face  down 
in  his  hands.)  Even  more  pathetic,  I put  all  the  money  I had  into 
finding  you  and  my  dad.  I’m  now  down  to  $23  and  a woman  in  denial. 

GAYLE 

First  of  all,  you  don’t  just  waltz  into  someone’s  life,  tell  them  that  you’re 
their  kid,  and  expect  them  to  accept  you  with  open  arms.  I don’t  even 
know  what  proof  you  have  - of  who  you  say  you  are  (pause)  or  who 
you  say  I am. 
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MICHAEL 

Let  me  go  to  the  car  and  get  my  wallet.  That  will  take  care  of  who  I 
am  on  paper  (pause)  for  starters.  (He  gets  up  and  walks  out  of  the 
diner.  Gayle  puts  her  head  in  her  hands  looking  stressed  and  tense.) 

SHEILA 

(Sheila  walks  up  to  Brenda  at  the  counter  and 
speaks  softly  so  it  seems  that  only  Brenda  can 
hear  her.) 

Are  you  listening  to  this?  I think  she’s  really  his  mom.  It’s  blows  my 
mind  that  I even  think  that,  but  if  she  wasn’t  his  mom,  would  she  ask 
him  for  proof?  This  is  one  of  those  things  I never  thought  I would 
see  in  a million  years., 


BRENDA 

(Brenda  talks  softly  back  to  Sheila.) 

I’m  with  you  on  that  one.  I’d  hate  to  be  in  her  shoes.  Of  course,  I 
don’t  know  if  I could  put  my  child  up  for  adoption  (pause)  even  if  its 
father  was  black.  Why  is  that  such  a big  deal  to  Gayle?  He  looks  like 
a nice  kid  to  me. 


SHEILA 

You  know  Gayle.  She’s  always  hated  blacks.  Remember  when  you 
hired  that  black  kid  to  wash  dishes.  Every  time  she  came  in  here  she 
clutched  her  purse  like  he  was  going  to  run  away  with  it.  (pause) 

And  remember  how  upset  she  got  when  she  thought  he  was  looking 
at  her?  She  almost  freaked  out.  That  still  doesn’t  make  any  sense  to 
me.  It’s  hard  to  believe  she  would  have  had  a black  boyfriend  when 
she  acts  like  that,  but  that  kid  acts  pretty  determined  and  convincing. 
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(Michael  walks  back  in.  Sheila  goes  back  to 
waiting  tables,  and  Brenda  rings  up  a customer 
at  the  counter  who  pays  and  leaves.) 

MICHAEL 

(He  walks  over  to  the  table  and  sits  back 
down.  Gayle  takes  her  head  out  of  her  hands 
and  looks  at  him  with  a pathetic,  defeated, 
almost  scared  look.) 

How’s  that?  (Michael  takes  his  driver’s  license  out  of  his  wallet  and 
tosses  it  onto  the  table.)  Is  that  the  kind  of  proof  you’re  looking  for? 
And  by  the  way,  (Michael  pulls  a newspaper  clipping  out  of  his  pocket 
and  unfolds  it.)  Here’s  further  proof.  This  is  my  adoptive  mother’s 
obituary.  She  died  a month  ago  of  a heart  attack,  (pause)  And  you 
know  what  else?  She  was  angry  because  I dropped  out  of  school, 
obsessed  with  finding  you,  which  right  now,  doesn’t  seem  like  it  was 
worth  the  effort. 


(Gayle  looks  distracted  and  doesn’t  look  at 
Michael’s  driver’s  license.) 

GAYLE 

He’s  not  going  to  come  in,  is  he? 

MICHAEL 

(Looking  a little  confused.) 

Who?  (pause)  My  father  out  in  the  car?  No.  I told  him  I wanted 
to  talk  to  you  alone  first. 
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GAYLE 

Don’t  you  bring  him  in  here  or  anywhere  else  near  me.  Do  you 
understand?  (She  picks  up  Michael’s  driver’s  license  and  looks  at  it. 
She  then  tosses  it  back  on  the  table  and  sighs.  She  begins  to  speak 
softly.)  I was  praying  to  God  that  you  would  never  find  me.  Why  did 
you  have  to  look  for  me?  Weren’t  your  adoptive  parents  good 
enough  for  you?  Why  do  you  need  to  know  me  anyway?  (Gayle 
takes  a fresh  Kleenex  out  of  her  purse  and  blows  her  nose.)  And  by 
the  way,  I haven’t  seen  your  proof  yet  that  I am  your  mother.  I’ve 
only  seen  proof  that  you  have  a dead  mother. 

MICHAEL 

(Shakes  his  head  in  disbelief.) 

Look  at  me.  (Gayle  looks  over  at  Michael  hesitantly.)  Do  you  really 
even  need  to  ask  me  that?  You  and  I both  know  that  I look  just  like 
dad.  The  same  dimple  in  my  chin.  The  same  flat  nose,  (pause) 

Don’t  I? 


GAYLE 

(Sadly  shakes  her  head.) 

Yeah,  you  do.  But,  Michael,  appearances  can  be  deceiving. 

MICHAEL 

Not  in  your  case.  That  black  mark  on  your  hand  gave  you  away. 

GAYLE 

(Gayle  looks  down  at  the  mark  on  her  hand 
and  rubs  it  with  her  other  hand.) 
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Even  that’s  not  what  you  think.  It’s  not  a birthmark,  (pause)  And 
your  father  isn’t  what  you  think  he  is  either. 

MICHAEL 

What’s  that  supposed  to  mean?  To  me  he  seems  like  a kind,  quiet 
man  who  runs  his  own  little  plumbing  business. 

GAYLE 

I thought  the  same  thing  when  I met  him.  (pause)  If  there’s  one 
thing  I learned  from  your  father,  it’s  that  nothing  is  what  it  seems. 

MICHAEL 

What  do  you  think  he  really  is? 

GAYLE 

The  most  evil  person  I ever  met. 

MICHAEL 

Are  you  saying  that  because  he’s  black  and  you’re  afraid  of  what  your 
husband  might  think  if  he  found  out?  I met  him  at  the  church  when  I 
was  looking  for  you.  (Gayle  looks  horrified.)  Don’t  worry  I didn’t 
tell  him  anything  (pause)  yet. 

GAYLE 

I’m  saying  it  because  it’s  true.  I first  started  dating  him  when  I 
was  eighteen  years  old.  For  months  I dated  him  secretly  because  I 
knew  my  father  would  do  something  terrible  to  both  of  us  if  he 
found  out.  Eventually  I couldn’t  take  the  sneaking  around  anymore.  I 
told  my  parents. 
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MICHAEL 

Were  you  pregnant  with  me  yet? 

GAYLE 

No.  My  parents  were  pretty  upset  and  told  me  I could  never  see 
him  again.  I probably  wouldn’t  have  fallen  for  him  so  hard  if  my 
parents  hadn’t  hated  him  so  much,  (pause)  But  at  the  time  I was  in 
college  and  lived  for  rebellion. 

MICHAEL 

Why  were  you  drawn  to  him  in  the  first  place? 

GAYLE 

I thought  he  was  so  smart.  He  seemed  so  experienced  with  life  and 
so  much  more  worldly  than  me.  It  was  only  later  that  I learned  he 
was  nothing  more  than  an  experienced  con  artist  who  preyed  on  a 
young  girl. 


MICHAEL 

I don’t  see  him  that  way.  He’s  been  nothing  but  good  to  me  for  the 
past  six  months. 

GAYLE 

That’s  because  you  haven’t  tried  to  leave  him. 

MICHAEL 

You  tried  to  leave  him? 

GAYLE 

I decided  it  was  too  hard.  I had  to  make  a lot  of  choices  to  be  with 
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your  dad.  Most  of  my  friends  didn’t  understand,  and  my  family  hated 
me  for  it.  I got  tired  of  being  so  lonely. 

MICHAEL 

He  couldn’t  understand  that? 

GAYLE 

I guess  not.  I waited  until  a weekend  night  when  my  parents  were 
out  of  town.  I invited  him  over  to  tell  him.  He  went  nuts  and 
screamed  at  me  over  and  over,  "You  white  whore,  you  white  whore." 
(Gayle  begins  to  cry  again  and  Brenda  walks  over  to  the  table.) 

BRENDA 

Everything  ok  here?  Do  you  guys  need  anything? 

MICHAEL 

Privacy.  (Michael  looks  at  Brenda  slightly  annoyed.  He  takes  Gayle’s 
hand  and  softly  rubs  the  black  mark  on  the  back  of  her  hand. 

Brenda  walks  away.)  Did  he  hurt  you? 

GAYLE 

(Suddenly  she  sits  up  straight,  grabs  her  hand 
away  from  Michael  and  reaches  out  to  grab  her 
purse.) 

I’m  sorry.  I just  can’t  do  this.  (She  nods  her  head  from  side  to  side.) 

MICHAEL 

Please  Mrs.  Matthews,  I need  to  know  this.  I need  to  know  who  I am 
and  how  I began.  Don’t  you  understand?  You  have  your  identity.  I’m 
still  looking  for  mine,  and  I can’t  move  forward  in  my  life  without  it. 
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That  would  be  like  going  through  life  as  an  empty  shell  without 
knowing  what  you’re  made  of  on  the  inside.  That’s  my  black  mark. 

GAYLE 

(She  softly  continues.) 

He  punched  me  hard  several  times  in  the  stomach  and  tore  my 
clothes.  Then  . . . (Gayle  begins  to  rub  her  own  black  mark  with  her 
other  hand.)  He  took  his  cigarette  and  put  it  against  the  back  of  my 
hand.  The  whole  time  he  just  stared  at  me.  I screamed,  but  it  didn’t 
matter.  (Gayle  is  now  bawling  openly.  Other  customers  in  the  diner 
look  at  her  strangely.)  When  he  burned  my  hand,  the  burn  turned 
black  and  stayed  black. 

MICHAEL 

Did  he  do  anything  else  to  you? 

GAYLE 

Yes.  (Gayle  bows  her  head.)  He  raped  me. 


MICHAEL 

You’re  telling  me  that  the  quiet,  reserved  man  sitting  out  in  the  car 
raped  you? 

GAYLE 

He  didn’t  rape  me  just  once.  That  night  he  raped  me  over  and  over 
again.  The  whole  time  screaming  names  at  me  and  hurting  me.  That 
night  was  the  only  night  I ever  had  sex  with  him. 
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MICHAEL 

(He  now  looks  confused.) 


But  (pause)  I thought  (pause)  He  told  me  that  you  loved  each  other 
and  wanted  to  get  married.  (Michael  shakes  his  head.) 

GAYLE 

He  did  decide  he  wanted  to  get  married.  I didn’t.  When  I 
discovered  I was  pregnant,  I told  my  parents  what  happened  that 
night.  They  were  so  upset  and  embarrassed  that  I got  involved  with 
a black  man  in  the  first  place  that  they  threw  me  out. 

MICHAEL 

Where  did  you  go? 

GAYLE 

The  streets.  When  I left,  I didn’t  want  to  be  found  (pause)  especially 
by  him.  (Gayle  glances  in  the  direction  of  the  door.)  I was  on  the 
street  the  whole  time  I was  pregnant  with  you,  doing  odd  jobs  when 
I could  find  them,  and  worse  when  I couldn’t.  I was  pathetic  enough 
that  even  blacks  looked  down  on  me.  When  I went  into  labor  with 
you,  I went  to  a nearby  church.  I couldn’t  afford  a hospital,  and  I 
didn’t  know  where  else  to  go.  The  minister  and  his  wife  helped 
arrange  your  adoption.  There  was  no  way  I could  keep  you.  It 
wasn’t  fair  to  you  or  me. 

MICHAEL 

How  did  you  end  up  here,  (pause)  in  this  town? 
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GAYLE 

The  minister  that  helped  me  with  your  adoption  knew  the  current 
minister  at  the  church  here.  He  arranged  for  me  to  work  at  the 
church  as  a secretary.  Shortly  afterwards  I met  my  husband. 

MICHAEL 

(Michael  sits  back  in  his  chair,  stunned  at 
everything  Gayle  has  just  told  him.) 

I thought  you  were  going  to  be  the  shocked  one  today,  but  now  I 
think  I am.  I have  to  have  time  to  think  about  this.  Can  I meet  with 
you  again  in  a couple  of  days  - sometime  when  my  dad  is  not  nearby 
waiting  for  me? 


GAYLE 

Why?  Isn’t  it  enough  that  I told  you  the  truth?  Isn’t  that  what  you 
wanted?  Why  are  you  trying  to  put  a black  mark  on  my  reputation 
here  in  town?  (Gayle,  who  was  calming  down,  is  visibly  starting  to 
look  upset  again.) 


MICHAEL 

I’m  not,  but  I’d  like  to  see  you  one  more  time  before  I leave  town, 
(pause)  And  I want  a chance  to  talk  to  dad  about  what  you  told  me. 
(Michael  gets  up  and  grabs  his  driver’s  license  off  the  table.  Brenda 
comes  over  to  grab  the  few  dirty  dishes  off  the  table,  plus  all  the 
tissues  that  Gayle  used.  Sheila  checks  an  order  she  is  getting  ready 
to  deliver.  Gayle  stands  up  and  looks  out  the  door.) 

GAYLE 

Oh  my  god!  (Gayle  points  at  door  and  begins  to  back  up.)  He’s 
coming!  It’s  him!  Don’t  let  that  man  in  here!  Don’t  let  him  in! 
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(Everyone,  including  Michael,  looks  toward  the  door.  Max  pokes  his 
head  out  of  the  kitchen  window.)  I can’t  go  through  this  again! 

MICHAEL 

I’ll  take  care  of  Dad.  (He  takes  off  walking  quickly  for  the  door.  As 
everyone  is  focusing  on  Michael  and  the  door,  Gayle  grabs  the  gun 
off  of  the  wall.  Brenda  sees  her  and  runs  over  to  grab  the  gun  as 
Max  also  runs  out  of  the  kitchen.  Other  patrons  get  down  on  the 
ground  under  their  tables  as  they  begin  to  realize  what  is  happening.) 

BRENDA 

Gayle!  Stop!  Put  it  down!  (Brenda  grabs  at  the  gun  and  struggles 
with  Gayle  to  gain  control.  The  gun  fires  and  Michael  drops  to  the 
ground,  shot  in  the  back  as  he  is  approaching  the  front  door.  Max 
tackles  Gayle  and  grabs  the  gun.  Brenda  and  Sheila  run  to  Michael.) 

SHEILA 

(Checks  Michael’s  pulse  and  finds  none.) 

He’s  dead.  (She  slowly  stands  up  and  backs  away  from  the  body. 
Brenda  turns  Michael  over  and  attempts  CPR.  The  patrons  run  out 
of  the  restaurant.  Sheila  runs  to  the  door  behind  them  and  locks  it. 
She  then  grabs  the  phone.)  I’m  calling  the  Sheriff.  It  should  only 
take  him  a minute  to  get  here.  He’ll  send  an  ambulance  too. 

GAYLE 

(Looks  confused  and  shocked.  She  begins 
stammering.) 

I didn’t ...  I wasn’t . . . (She  looks  up  at  Max,  who  is  beside  her  with 
his  hands  on  her  shoulders.)  That  bullet  was  meant  for  me,  not  him. 
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I wanted  to  finally  end  my  misery,  not  my  son’s  life.  (She  leans  her 
head  into  Max’s  chest.) 

MAXWELL 

It’s  over  Gayle.  It’s  all  over  now.  (Max  grabs  Gayle’s  hand  in  a 
gesture  to  keep  her  as  calm  as  he  can  until  the  Sheriff  arrives.  Gayle 
pulls  her  hand  back  in  pain.) 

GAYLE 

Ouch!  That  gun  burned  my  hand  when  it  went  off.  (Gayle  and  Max 
look  down  at  her  hand.)  Oh  my  Lord!  (Gayle  looks  horrified.)  Look 
at  my  hand.  Look  at  the  new  black  mark.  The  burn  matches  the 
black  mark  that  I already  had  on  my  other  hand.  (Gayle  looks  up  at 
Max.)  Why  Max?  Why  would  God  put  another  black  mark  on  me? 

MAXWELL 

God  is  not  responsible  for  everything,  Gayle.  Sometimes  people  put 
black  marks  on  themselves  without  any  help  from  him.  (Max  looks 
over  at  Brenda  still  trying  unsuccessfully  to  perform  CPR  on 
Michael.)  And  I think  you  put  a black  mark  on  all  of  us  today,  not 
just  yourself. 

(The  light  dims  and  the  curtain  slowly  closes.) 
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